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Why does a list of institutional advertisers 
in Broadcasting * Telecasting look like a 
Roster of Blue Chip Industries and Businesses? 


Air Express 

American Airlines, Inc. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 

American Trucking Assoc. 

America’s Electric Light & Power 
Companies 

The Anaconda Company 

Arabian American Oil Company 

Associated Press 

Association of American Railroads 

Cities Service 

Copper & Brass Research Assoc. 

Esso Standard Oil Company 

International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corporation 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

National Board of Fire Under- 
writers 


y AAU 
a HUM te : ] New York Central Railroad 


— 


Oil Industry Information Commit- 
tee of the American Petroleum 

se Institute 

Because BeT is read regularly by the 

most important molders of public x < arp . 

opinion—the men who write, report, S Sinclair Oil Corporation 


Republic Steel Corporation 


analyze and broadcast news for — Socony Mobil Oil Company 


radio and ty. 


19% of the newsmen on the air today 
have been BeT readers for more 
than 10 years. 


Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
Union Oil Company of California 
United Air Lines 


United Press 


To reach the men behind the mikes United States Brewers Founda- 
and cameras... use the newsweekly tion 


of radio and television: United States Steel Corporation 


Western Electric Company 





and many others 


Executive and 

Publication Headquarters, 
Broadcasting @ Telecasting Bldg. 
1735 DeSales St.. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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From Quill 
Readers 


terest tn article by 
R. Mason, J1 in the October 
f THe QUILL, concerning Army 
nf ation officials in Ger 
Perhaps because I was a mem 
the 26th Infantry 
years In 
to the Ist 
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with it 


public infor 
Bam 
Infan 
United 
revived 
which 


irticl 

pre blems 
equently 
rest alone, how 

Army’s public relations 
ation officers in my opinion 
most part, only 
1 in these posi 
o-ordinz 


M he re 


qual 


ive ¢ 


Stances 


»y appointed We ~ 
VP} ft . 


the position either as a jou 


public relations manage! 
ason Io! t] 


which 


lis situation 
ex! well judging 
Mr. Mason’s article, is 
sonnel to fill 
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no fault 


t today as 


the lack 
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further 

S placing 
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certain 
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rs In nil 
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that 
exist 


who are inter 
public 
being queried and I believe 
ure, just aS vacancies 
rmy’s Military 
Advocate 

oon < 
last, and be 


Government 
PIO 
into their own 


sections, 
ome 
realized as a most 
Army machine 
again to Mr. Mason’s 
briefly that the 


of understanding 


Impo tant cog in the 
In regard once 
state 


lac k 


pe ople, customs, 


article I can 
fault 

and 
Situation by the people who have 
been placed in the co-ordinating posi 
Actually the 
experience with 


which M1 


having 


solution lies in 
the 
Mason’s unit has not 


Bam 


tions 
long German 
press, 
had, 
berg a short yeal 
Sgt. William L 
26th Infantry 


Kan 


been stationed in 
Pickett 
Regiment 


Fort 


Riley 
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--- but the Egyptians 
knew it ages ago! 


POWERS to overcome sickness! 
Means to escape poverty! Knowledge 
to bring happiness and peace of mind! 
Skill and genius to create a civiliza- 
tion which we still copy today! These 
are only some of the accomplish- 
ments of the ancient Egyptians. 


Above and beyond these physical 
achievements was the secret wisdom 
possessed by the Egyptian mystery 
schools. In these centers of learning 
men and women were taught the 
laws of life and how to master them. 
With this mastery they were able to 
shape their destinies as they wished 
them to be. It takes no greater mental 
effortto achieve results when you know 
how. Successful living is the oldest 
art in the world. It consists of devel- 
oping initiative, foresight and the 
ability to combine experiences into 


new and workable ideas. 


These laws operate as unfailingly 
as the laws which govern the sun, 
moon and planets. They were dis- 
covered centuries ago by certain wise 
men of Egypt, and preserved down 
through the ages by the Rosicrucians. 


The Rosicrucians 
AMORC} 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 


Time has since crumbled Egypt's 
walls, but it couldn’t destroy this for- 
mula for the control of life. In your 
hands, this knowledge could alter 
the entire course of your affairs. 


The Rosicrucians offer to you—if 
you have the courage to break away 
from limited forms of thinking — 
these same simply expressed truths 
of life which have led thousands to 
a joyous method of better living. 


Let This FREE Book Help You 


Learn how you may share the pri- 
vate instructions of The Rosicrucians, 
a non-profit fraternity of men and 
women whose influence extends into 
every land. Let this be the turning 
point in your life! For your copy of 
“The Master) _ "ife’’ use the coupon 
below or write to Scribe X.A.C. 


Scribe X.A.C. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California, U.S.A. 

Please send me, without obligation, my copy 
of “The Mastery of Life’ which explains how 
I may receive and use your intelligent and age- 
old method for attaining mastership of life. 


Name 


Address 








Bylines in 


SSIGNED to International News 
Service's Washington bureau 
1945 as rewriteman and 
special writer, James Lee speaks with 
authority on the problems of cove1 
“Washington Wonderland” in 
the article, “Speed, Objectivity 
Versatility Are 


ington Beat” 


Since 


ing the 
and 
Requisites for Wash 
(page 9). His 
stories of the 


byline 
has appeared on the 
Eisenhower 


Truman and inaugura 


tions, six political conventions, and 
other top national news stories 

3orn at Mount Vernon, Ohio, he is 
a graduate of Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C., 


newspape! 


and 
career in 1927 with the 
San Pedro (Calif.) Pilot (now the 
News-Pilot). His first job was a cub 
delight for he held 
time the posts of sports 


began his 


reporter's down 
at the 


edito1 


Same 
columnist, and 
Later he 


editorial page 


naval affairs editor 


reporter and 


Angeles Exp 


Was a 
for the Los 
ress and a feature write 
for the Los Angeles Examiner. In the 
1927 to 1942 he had a 
many of the big 
stories on the Pacific Coast, including 
Aimee Semple McPherson, Winnie 
Ruth Judd, and the trial of “Moe the 
Ruth 
He deserted newspaper work brief 
for a job ll 


rewriteman 


period trom 
hand in « 


vering 


Gimp Etting’s ex-husband 
the motion picture in 
Twentieth Century Fox 
entering the Army in 1942 
Serving with the Thirteenth Armored 
Division and 
Ground Forces, 


cluded service in 


dustry with 


before 


Headquarters Army 


his overseas duty in 


France, Germany, 
and Czechoslovakia 

Jim of a novel, “Hol 
Agent,” and of “Operation 
Lifeline a wartime history of the 
Naval Air Transport Service, written 
at the request of the late James V 
Forrestal, then Secretary of the Navy 
He participated in the coverage of the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth of 
England in 1953 and he has 
traveler to 
and the Fai 


activities 


is the autho 
lyvwood 


been a 
Latin 
His extra 


frequent 
America 


urriculal 


Europe, 
East 
have included 


seven appearances on the television 


Meet the 


Press.” 


program 

_ N th room at the 
state capital in Frankfort, Allan 

M. Trout recalls 

big new from the past in 

‘Kentucky Datelines Have Provided 

Many Great Newspaper Stories’ 


press 
some of his state’s 


stories 


(page 
best 
Kentucky on 
Allan 


homespun 


12). Recognized as one of the 
informed reporters in 
problems of state government 


1 1] 
IS aiso weli-KnOowWwWNn as a 


Ohis Issue 


philospher. Last 
5,000th daily bylined column of buf 
foonery and Kentucky lore 

He writes with as much gusto about 


year he wrote his 


taxation, state budgeting, school prob 
lems, and politics as he does about 
buckeyes, ginkgo seeds, and Barlow 
knives “Greet 


comic 


Through his column, 
which 


ings,” appears on the 
Louisville Courier-Jour 
1,700 packages of 
ginkgo seed last year. He is acclaimed 
the official harbinger of spring in 
Kentucky, and it is said that the rob 


ins wire him for 


page of the 


nal, he gave away 


reservations and he 
has heckled the groundhog into wear 
ing sunglasses 

He started to work for the Courier 
Journal as a police reporter and 
served as a rewriteman and night city 
editor before Frankfort in 
1940 


going to 


a no one in Kentucky is 
as well qualified to tell the story 
of the 


tucky 


Ken 
Derby as Earl Ruby, who has 
headed the sports 


internationally famous 


department of 
the Louisville 
Courier-Journal 
for the 
enteen 


last sev 
years 
Earl, who started 

working for the 
Courier-Journal 

in 1924 as an of 

fice boy, writes a 

daily column, 

“Ruby’s Report.” 

Nineteen times 

his columns have 

EARL RUBY been selected for 
publication in 
the “Best Sport Stories” 
a_ distinction 


anthologies, 
owned by no other 
sports write! 

The latest selection was his column 
on the 1955 Kentucky Derby, which 
is included in the 1956 volume. The 
lead read 

“Thunder 


Lightning 


rolled 
flashed in 
sky 


north 


and exploded 
streaks 
fain whipped 
And a 
from California came whirling down 
the stretch 


vivid 
across a gray 


down from the comet 


It was Swaps by a length and a 
half ahead of Nashua.” 

There have 
in Earl’s career. In 
the National Headliners Award for 
that best column. In 
1950 his friends honored him with a 
Silver Jubilee dinner. Bill Corum, 
president of Churchill Downs, pre 


other highlights 
1945 he received 


been 


year’s sports 


sided and the governor of Kentucky 
made Earl a full-fledged Kentucky 
Colonel 

The story of the Kentucky 
is told in “Kentucky Derby 
Years Old” (page 20) 


Derby 


Now 81 


NATIVE Kentuckian and a Lex 
ington newspaperman since 1929 

Ed Templin knows whereof he speaks 
when he Attrac 
tions Await Del! 

egates” 


23 Formerly a 


says, “Sightseeing 


(page 
reporter and 
deskman, he has 
been promotion 
manager of the 
Lexington Her 
ald-Leader 
1944 

his 
work, 


has 


since 
In addition 
regula 
Templin 
served as 
sports publicity 
director for the 
University of 
Kentucky and 
for the Lexington Trots Breeders As 
sociation. He is first vice 
president of the National Newspape 
Promotion 


ED TEMPLIN 


currently 


Association and has beet 
named program chairman of the asso 
ciation’s 1957 convention in New Or 
leans 

sevel il 


Templin has been active in 


Bureau of Advertising projects, in 
cluding the stripfilm, “Lexington 
U. S. A.,” and the presentation, “Sell 


ing Retail Advertising by Plan.” 


OBERT YORK, editorial cartoon 
ist for the Louisville Times, this 
won the Pulitzer Prize for his 


farm 


year 
cartoon on almost 
didn't 


tion, 


prices. He 
his cartoon 
that it 


came to the 


enter 
thinking might be too 
“political.” He Times 
editorial page in 1937 and since then 


for compet! 


has been concerned with depicting in 
Bob 


puts it 


graphite the problems of the day 
“distills” an 
through a boiling-down process until 


says he idea 
it comes out in a form easily seen and 
grasped. 

On the editorial page of this 
of THE QuILL is York’s latest effort of 
“distilling.” 


issue 


HE author of “British Youths Com 

bine Assignments With Classes in 
Studying Journalism” (page 10) has 
had first-hand experience which pro 
vides the background for his com 
ments on the training program now 
in its third year in England. John 
Sherlock received his early schooling 
in London. He spent two years in 
Asia with England’s Far Eastern Ait 
Force and a half 
lancing in Canada before he 


year and a free 


came to 
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Last June he 


the University 


this country 
uated 


was grad 
of Cali 
fornia, and he has now entered the 
Graduate School of 
Columbia University 
Sussex, England 


trom 


Journalism at 
His home is In 


A NATIVE Kentuckian, Donald B. 
Towles writes with enthusiasm 
and authority about the state which 
is host to the 1956 Sigma Delta Chi 
convention. Don 
was graduated 
from the Unive 
sity of Kentucky 
in 1948 and two 
days after receiv 
ing his sheepskin 
took over the ed 
itorship of “In 


a 


Kentucky” mag ‘ 
azine. He also % 


served as assist 


= 


af 


DONALD TOWLES 


ant director of 
the Kentucky Di 
vision of Public 
ity, with two 

years out for 

military duty in Korea, until Decem 
ber, 1955 
the Far 


eighteen 


During his tour of duty in 
East he was a reporter for 
months for the Stars and 
Stripes and established the first Stars 
and Stripes bureau on Okinawa. Last 
January he 


came to the Louisville 


Courier-Journal and Times as assist 
ant promotion director. He is chair 
man of the Publicity and Promotion 
Committee for the convention. He re 
views highlights of Kentucky’s jour 
nalistic history in “Kentucky Has 
Contributed Its Share of Pioneers to 
Newspapers and Radio” (page 14). 


NE of the noted editors of the 
nation, Tom Wallace has been in 
active newspaper work since the turn 
of the century. For fifteen years he 
was associate editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal when Henry Watter 
son was editor. He reviews Mr. Wat 
terson’s place in American journalism 
in “Henry Watterson, Last of the 
Giants, Is Appraised by Editor Who 
Worked for Him” (page 13). 
Wallace took editorial 
page of the Louisville Times when 
Mr. Watterson retired and conducted 
it longer than any other man 
than a quarter of a century. He re- 


over the 


more 


tired in 1948 and became editor emer 
itus of the Times, but he continues to 
write an editorial page column three 
times a week. 

He has traveled widely and is an 
outstanding figure in the field of con 
servation. The annual Tom Wallace 
Forestry Award, given by the Cour 
ier-Journal, the Times, and 
WHAS, is named in his honor. 


station 








WHY WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
LIVE BETTER 


By a Subscriber 


I work in a large city. Over a period 
of time I noticed that men who read 
The Wall Street Journal are better 
dressed, drive better cars, have better 
homes, and eat in better restaurants 

I said to myself, “Which came first, 
the hen or the egg? Do they read The 
Journal because they have more money, 
or do they have more money because 
they read The Journal?” 

I started asking discreet questions 
I found that men who are well off have to 
have the information in The Journal 
And average fellows like me can win 
advancement and increased incomes by 
reading The Journal. 

rhis story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderiul aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities - 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

rhe Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. QM-11 








Arrive in style at the LOUISVILLE convention 
.. atTIVe Via 0s AMERICAN AIRLINES 


QUILL for November, 


~Ameneas Leading —Aurline 


You'll really arrive in style when you 
fly American to the Sigma Delta Chi 
Convention in Louisville. You'll not 
only save hours of travel time, but 
you'll also enjoy the ultimate in 
luxury aloft—from extra wide, more 
comfortable seats and spacious rear 
lounges to superb menus and 
attentive stewardesses. Even the 
schedules are more convenient as 
American offers more service to 
Louisville from more leading cities 
throughout the United States, 
Mexico, and Canada than any other 
airline. Make your reservations now! 
Contact your traffic manager, travel 
agent or call your local American 
Airlines ticket office. 
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A Free Press; A Free World 


ENTUCKY has a proud heritage of journalism, as 
Tom Wallace, Donald Towles and othe: 
this special issue of THE QUILL point out. Its pioneer 
editors and publishers, like John Bradford who was pub 
lishing the Kentucke Gazette before the dawn of the Nine 
teenth Century, helped spread a new concept of freedom 
in what was then the wilderness. They toted their cumber 


writers In 


some hand presses and a shirtful of type across the moun 


loated them down the rivers to give democracy 
They had vision, such as few 


tains and f 


voice in the new 


country 
ration possessed They crusaded tor progress 


their right to 


of the r gene 


and they defended with fanatical courage 


thei 


conscience dictated 
Wie that Henry 
molded. There was never any question of his voice being 


It was in this tradition Watterson was 


Whether he 


the 


nced in Nis own state or anywhe re else 
as Mr “the last of 
important as the pertinent question of whether 
zeal he exemplified exists today. Certainly it 


of men like Henry Watterson that the Ameri 


the turn of this century were as free as any 


Wallace suggests, giants’ is 


was 
not as the 
journalistic 

as because 
can people at 
people in history 

In the last half century we the 
opposite direction. James Russell Wiggins, executive edi 
tor of the Washington Post and Times-Herald, notes in the 
foreword of his book, “Freedom or Secrecy that 
“abroad in this country, and in the rest of the 
“an im 


seem to be moving in 


new 
there is 
Wol ld 


pulse which will alter and curb our governmental institu 


an impulse to secrecy.” It is, he warns, 


tions, if it is not itself altered and curbed.” 


HIS 


nor 1s it 


“impulse to secrecy” is not a new phenomenon; 
confined to the United States. This week I 
visited with an editor from Indonesia. There is in his new 
nation no official censorship, he insisted, but there is a 
determined and persistent effort to withhold information 
to which the people are entitled. In his country, editors 
who the the 
forced to resort to bribery of government employes, and 


want to print news about government are 


he explained, this is an accepted and condoned practice 


In America the “impulse to secrecy” has always been 
present. The decisive fact in the years since this republic 
was that there was consistent progress toward 


1 
as bDorT 


breaking down the doors of secrecy and expanding the 


f information to which the people had access. It is 
f that which 


reas ( 


trend should cause concern 


al ¢ 


Wrong Way to Guard a Free World 


NE of those who is fighting for the “neople’s right to 
know’ is Marion O. Ridings, publisher of the Hamil 
ton, Mo., Advocate-Hamiltonian. What he discovered in 
his home attitude that all 
often prevails. When his newspaper filed suit to compel 


town is indicative of an too 
the city to publish a full and detailed financial statement, 
he reported that the “general attitude of the citizens was 
‘so what?’ They apparently felt the city was trying to save 
money by publishing a shorter statement and that it was 
a personal matter between the mayor and the editor.” 


Clio, with her 


s not merely that of a free press. The issue is 


long memory, can remind us that the 
issue here 


we shall have free institutions or secret ones. 
The issue is brought into focus by the theme of Sigma 
Delta Chi’s 1956 convention. A 


cuirement of a free world, but it must be bulwarked by 


whether 


Iree press 1S a basic re 
which brings home to the people their own 


Cuaries C. CLAYTON 


leadership 
stake in the right to know 
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And that was just the beginning. Because this government- 


oe ee 


owned TVA steam plant doesn’t pay a fair share of taxes, 
your taxes have to be higher to make up the difference. 


Is federal government electricity really “cheap”? 


Federal government electricity isn’t “cheap” at all 
—it’s subsidized. 

Consider the subject of taxes alone. The more 
than 400 independent electric companies pay their 
fair share of taxes. Federal power systems pay no 
federal taxes at all, and little or no state taxes. This 
means that their electric rates can be lower, be- 
cause you and other taxpayers have to pay the 
share of taxes they don’t pay. 
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These days, when all tax practices are under 
review, shouldn’t the inequality and basic unfair- 
ness of this kind of subsidy and tax exemption be 
given full publicity and critical study? 

This question affects you and everyone else who 
pays part of the subsidy. That’s why these facts are 
brought to you by America’s Independent Electric 
Light and Power Companies*. 


*Names on request from this magazine 
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Left to Right: Main Research Building, Service Building, Manufacturing Development 
Building (behind water tower), Engineering Building, Styling Building and Styling 
Auditorium Dome facing 22-acre lake, focal point of GM Technical Center. 


At this new Technical Center 
we welcome 
the challenge of the future 


W' HAVE just dedicated one of the most far-reaching 
industrial projects ever undertaken by an American 
business. 

It is the vast General Motors Technical Center, built on 330 
acres of beautifully landscaped campus northeast of Detroit. 


More than four thousand scientists, engineers, stylists and 
technicians are at work within its twenty-five modern air- 
conditioned buildings—making it the largest institution in 
the world devoted to progress in the industrial arts and 


S¢ ien¢ Cs. 


As such, through Research, Engineering and Styling it 
helps make next year’s automobiles, home appliances, 
Diesel engines and our other products better than this 


year’s models, 


) . . *-* 

Beyond that, at the Technical Center men of inquiring 
minds are delving into the unknown in search of new 
materials, new forces, new techniques that will maintain 


America’s technological leadership for generations to come. 


Here scientists are rearranging molecules and repatterning 
alloys to produce sturdier metals, more efficient lubricants, 


more powe! ful fuels. 


Here engineers are experimenting with ways and means of 
adapting these discoveries to the production of more useful 
things for the public. 


Here stylists are plotting new designs that will insure 
greater beauty, comfort and convenience in the shape of 


things to come. 


And the horizons of the Technical Center stretch far beyond 
the motor vehicle. It has already developed the first success- 
ful mechanical heart, a new Centri-Filmer for purifying 
vaccines, and is engaged in many important humanitarian 
projects. 

Thus equipped, General Motors welcomes the challenge of 
the future. We hope to open new fields of knowledge that 
will help to build an even more dynamic and prosperous 
national economy —and attract more and more young 


people to technical careers. 


in technical progress 


GENERAL Motors 


leads the way 
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Speed, Objectivity, and Versatility 
Are Requisites for Washington Beat 


Wire-service men, says this veteran of the capital scene, 
work at breath-taking pace on the most fascinating treadmill 
in America to report and interpret our complex government. 


Actor, sprinter, statistician, 


Linguist, quiz kid, dialectician. 


Poor man’s pundit for foreign affairs, 


Rich man’s eye for market shares. 


Economist, agronomist, geopolitician, 


Hep to ballistics, fusion and fission. 
What if he thinks, 


Dig those crazy split-second beats! 


matter or eats? 


N all the world, there is no job like 
this. The Washington 
reporter Is a 


wire-service 
wonderbird, indeed! 
In an age of specialization, he must 
out-specialize the specialists; his dead- 
lines are not just now and then, but 
always 

Somewhere, in New York or Cape 
Town, San Francisco or Sydney, some 
telegraph editor is panting for the 
bulletin matter from Washington, pen 
off the byline, 
cocked for the 
the split infinitive. 


cil poised to whack 


jaundiced eye weary 
verb o1 

Somewhere, some radio oracle is 
ready to go on the air with our man’s 
crackling prose, which the electroni 
Merlin with a 
mispronunciation here, a parenthet 


ical chortle there 


will “individualize”’ 


Somewhere, a television commenta 
tor is patting his toupee into place, 
polishing his contact lenses, dusting 
off his five o’clock shadow, preparing 
to palpitate his public with the taut, 
terse tale told from a tortured type 
writer in Washington not a few hours, 
not a few minutes, but a few fleeting 
seconds ago. 


HE man whose feats and beats we 

sing may or may not have a name 
familiar to the readers he serves. He 
could be Bob Clark or Bob Nixon of 
International News Service, Marvin 
John Hightower of 
the Associated Press, Merriman Smith 
or Frank Eleazer of the United Press. 
Or he could be any one of some 200 
other wire-service men whose day-to- 
day 


Arrowsmith or 


accomplishments in the cruelly 
competitive news-agency coverage of 
the nation’s capital regularly soar far 
above and beyond the call of duty. 
He must be a man of parts. Let us 
reflect: “Actor, sprinter, statistician 
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By JAMES LEE 


Consider the histrionic uses of, 
for example, the White House press 
conference, especially since President 
Eisenhower authorized the filming of 
his weekly news seminars for televi 
sion. Our man must be ready, willing, 
and even eager to face the merciless 
eye of the television camera. He must 
be sartorially acceptable and letter 
perfect in his lines. He must jockey 
for position, and 
enunciate his question without hem 
ming, His 
it had been 


move in on cue, 


hawing, or harumphing. 


query must sound as if 

chiseled by a Hemingway for delivery 

by a Barrymore. 
His fleeting 


completed, the 


moment on camera 
man at 


the press conference must spend the 


wire-service 


next half hour or so sifting and analyz 
ing, marshaling and interpreting, and 
limbering his legs for the sprint to 
the phone. 

“Thank you, Mr. President” ends 
the press conference at 11 a.m. With 
in less than a minute, our 
hard but talking clearly, 
must be well into the bulletin lead of 


man, 
breathing 


A reporter and rewriteman, James Lee 
has been with International News 
Service’s Washington bureau since °45. 


a 1,000-word story. If the first take 
hasn’t cleared on the wire and clat- 
tered its way onto a thousand tele- 
types in newsrooms ’round the world 
by 11:02 am., the circuit will zing 
with bitter messages from brass hat 
headquarters in New York, such as 
“AP one minute ahead on Ike’s kfc. 
How pls?” 

“Statistician”—If defense spending, 
or foreign aid, or budgetary consid 
erations, or the cost of living, or any 
thing else from the horrendous stock 
pile of mathematical gobbledygook 
which is the essence of big govern 
ment has figured in the conference 
give-and-take, the wire-service man 
must be ready with fingertip evalua 
tion, equation, multiplication, and sta 
tistical significance. There can be no 
pause for addition, subtraction, or re 
flection. 


ORE than spot news is demand 

ed. The wire-service man is re- 
quired to whip out, along with the 
facts, an appraisal of the diplomatic, 
political, or economic nuances of what 
ever it is the President, or the Secre 
tary of State, or the Secretary of De 
fense, or the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or the Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, has 
said. This must be done with what 
editors can consider the whimsical 
profundity of a James B. Reston, the 
urbane gravity of a Roscoe Drum- 
mond, the scalpel touch of a Drew 
Pearson. 

The of wire-service men— 
and women, too, God bless ’em—who 
cover the White House and the “Hill,” 
the Pentagon and “downtown” man- 
age to fulfill their daily missions with 
speed, objectivity, and almost incred- 
ible accuracy. 

They labor largely in anonymity as 
far as that considerable portion of the 
nation is concerned which knows lit- 
tle about Washington except what it 
hears and sees on radio or television, 
or gets a fleeting impression of from 
the headlines. 

Somehow, most 


scores 


wire-service men 
(Turn to page 26) 
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John Sherlock of Sussex, England, is 
enrolled in the School of 
Columbia University. 


currently 
Journalism at 


RITAIN’S w method 

I nalist may not be 
world 
And English 


iccessful 


the 
but at least if 


best in the 


different 


editors in 


the British plan 
lentured apprentice 
ing man who wishes 


and prom 


pioyel 

d obev”’ tora 
The 

similar legal agi 
that he will 
office 


the 


1 
emplove! 


hand at e 
i] opt rations th; t 
of a newspapel! 
binding apprentice 


England 


ungsters have 


yt new in 

rve an employer 
ified 
the appl cation of this 
m. Prior to 


1953, attempts 


training period 
the intro 
plan in 
men for newspaper 
spasmod 
unsuccessful. News 
either by 

opes as they could 
il newspaper or by a 
of drifting from other 


had been 


tneir s 


best 


Britian’s ed 
nd publishers that a bette 

and train 
1949 a 


repo! ted on 


PI ized by 

way 
, 

workers was need 

Royal Commission on 

the 


ne specific rec 


problem 
1 


ymmmenda 


program now in use was 


peration under the direction 
British National Advisory 
This council came into 


Council being 


British Youths Combine 
Assignments With Classes 
In Studying Journalism 


Inaugurated only three years ago, England's 
apprenticeship plan of on-the-job training 


for newspapermen has 


won wide acceptance. 


By JOHN SHERLOCK 


as the result of joint action by the 
Guild of British Newspaper Editors 
and the Society, along 
with two professional organizations, 
the National Union of Journalists and 
the Institute of Journalists 

The 


up on 


Newspape! 


training program was drawn 
the that the 


best qualified to provide the training 


premise persons 


needed for competent reporters and 
editors were those already in the pro 
With this in mind, it was de 
cided that the beginner, 


would be 


qualifications 


fession 
having been 
required to work 
toward specih while 
learning his daily job 

Under the 
cruited from “ 
the 


plan, candidates are re 
at about 


The candidates are 


school leavers” 
age o! sixteen 
required to meet specific educational 
qualifications, which are approximate 
ly equivalent to graduation from an 
American high school. Once accepted, 
a candidate is deferred from compul 
the three 


completed 


military service until 


sory 


yeal training 


period is 
After release from military service, the 


his 


receive a 


studies for 
National 


would be 


trainee may continue 
two and 
Diploma. By this 


about twenty-four years old and would 


years 


time he 
have five years newspaper experience 


URING the three-year apprentice 
ship, the juniors are expected to 
level of education equiv 
an Associate in Arts degree 
United States 
include Government, 
and a field of the candidate’s choice. 
The required to 
complete a course in “Essential Law 
be able to take 
140 


achieve a 
alent to 
in the Required sub 
jects English, 


candidate is also 


for Journalists” and 


shorthand at a rate of words a 
minute. 

At the the three 
prenticeship, the candidate is award 
ed a “Certificate of Training,” 


on the report of his editor. The certif 


end of year ap 


based 


icate does not depend upon the ed 
ucational work completed which sim 


certificate as an 
the editor 


ply the 
endorsement. It is 
the 
youngster has passed the course 

Not all of the apprentice training 
takes place in the office 
The candidate is expected to absorb 


appears on 
who is 
whether the 


sole judge as to 


newspapel 


practical skill in his day-by-day con 
with For 
ademic studies the candidate attends 


tacts journalists his ac 
evening classes at a technical college 
Since most of the technical colleges 
affiliated the 


candidate is able to obtain university 


are with a university, 
credit. Instead of being paid overtime 
for work done in excess of his forty 
week, the 
time from 


hour apprentice deducts 


class his following day’s 


work 


ANDIDATES for a National Diplo 


ma are working journalists who 


have completed their apprenticeship 
They are expected to study on their 
own time for the required examina 
tions in the history of journalism and 
the organization of the newspaper in 


As 


sidered graduate students, 


dustry these candidates are con 


they are re 
quired to complete a thesis on a sub 
ject of their own choosing as well as 
pub 


to submit their 


lished work. Photographers may sub 


specimens ol 


mit a collection of photographs illus 
trating a theme or story 

An indication of the acceptance of 
the 3ritish 
papers is shown in last year’s figures 


training plan by news 
Seventy-seven percent of the eighteen 
provincial morning papers in England 
and Wales now have junior journal 
ists enrolled, as do eighty percent of 
the sixty-five provincial evening pa 
pers. Two of the three Sunday papers 
have enrollees. Thus far 
only 215 certificate holders and two 
who hold National Diplomas 

It is already obvious that to hold 
the 
future it probably will become a re 


there are 


a certificate is an advantage. In 


quirement. 
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Well-known Newscaster, 
WJBK-TV, Detroit 


Jac LeGoff asks: 


&) 
~/ “WOULD YOU WANT YOUR SONS TO 
ENTER THE SAME BUSINESS YOU'RE IN?” 


* 


JACOB A. CITRIN of the Citrin Oil Co., Detroit, Michigan: “In my case— 
yes, And Our company, of which my father and I 
the founders, is a wholesale distributor of oil. Our future—and 
means the future of my 


I'll tell you why 
were 
that depends largely on two things— 
the quality of the products we distribute and the policy of our large 
oil company supplier toward our own smaller oil company. Standard 
Oil, our major supplier, is noted for fine products. The company’s 


sons 


Left to right: Robert M. Citrin, Barney Citrin (co-founder 


ps 


WALLACE A. COWAN, Standard Oil Dealer, 
Council Bluffs, lowa: “You bet I do! I have a 
boy, 16, and he’s already helping me after 
school and on weekends. He wants to start 
in here full time just as soon as he finishes 
school, because he likes a service business, 
a business where he can meet people and be 
his own boss. There are not many businesses 
that offer the same opportunity 
your friends and neighbors.” 


for serving 


What Makes A Business A Good 


We are proud of our long and successful associa- 
tion with such fine people. In the case of the Citrins, 
for example, the new officer represents the third 
generation in the same business. Many Standard 
dealers, distributors and employees have been 
with our company for years and many want their 


Jacob A. Citrin 


PAUL PETSCHKE, Standard Oil Agent, Downers 
Grove, Illinois: “Well, if I had my own life to 
lead over again, I'd want to do the same 
thing I’m doing right now. My son is al- 
ready in my business. He, too, enjoys the 
friendships that you make in a job like this 
and also likes having the same opportunities 
for service. Another thing 
fidence in my products 

hard to beat in business.” 


Ber * oa .. ; 
i ‘ a) i ‘a 
p+ " mL pi > ; 

7 t 


~ ' 


policy toward us in the thirty-five years we have been associated has 
demonstrated Standard Oil Company’s belief in the future of the inde- 
pendent oil jobber. Our relationship is an example of the fine teamwork 
possible between big and small companies under the American busi 
ness system. We are now a corporation and one son is already an 
officer. The interests of the other two sons are being held in trust until 
they finish their education.” 


co-founder), Martin E. Citrin, Toby Citrin. 


JACK CLARK, Standard Oil Dealer, Des Moines, 
lowa: “I’ve been a Standard Oil dealer 22 
years. I have been active in church work 
and civic activities and am a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce. It is a satisfying 
life’s work to serve people, both in business 
and out. I would be most happy if my sons, 
Bill and David, should enter the service 
station business.” 


people have con- 
and that’s pretty 


Left to right: Mr. and Mrs. Clark, Bill, David. 


Citizen ? 

sons, too, to continue business relations with us in 
the oil industry. We regard that as a fine compli- 
ment. And we feel that the policies of fair play 
that helped to create such loyalty contribute to the 
many benefits received by the public under our 
free and competitive business system. 


oe 


STANDARD OIL COM PAN YF tow (stanoano) 
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The late Alben W. Barkley closed his eyes to youthful Governor A. B. “Happy” Chandler when President Roosevelt 
came to Kentucky to campaign for Barkley in his 1938 Senatorial primary fight with Chandler. “Happy” invoked his 
right as state executive to welcome Roosevelt despite fact that FDR’s mission was to help Barkley defeat him. 


Kentucky Datelines Have Provided 
Many Famous Newspaper Stories 


In this nostalgic article, the dean of the state's capital cor- 
respondents reviews the highlights of a reporting era which 
Floyd Collins to Governor Happy Chandler. 


extends from 


EWSMEN attending the Sigma 
Delta Chi national convention, 


opening November: 


28 at Louis 
ville Wlii De Il 


the environs of many 
everlasting 


yurces of crisp copy ofl 
interest to the nation 


In no other state can be found such 


magic topics as A. B. “Happy” Chand 
ler, the Ker Derby, Mammoth 


tucky 


By ALLAN M. TROUT 


Cave, Cumberland Falls and its world 


famous moonbow, the fabulous horse 


farms of the storied Bluegrass, 
Elizabethian codes in the 
Kentucky mountains, the gold vault at 
Fort Knox Uncle Sam _ has 
cached $13 billion, and the silvery lake 
impounded by mighty Kentucky Dam 
across the Tennessee Rivet 


vestige of 


W here 


the 


And year-around color drips here 
in glorious globules. Verily, the 
umbine twineth, the lion roareth 
the whangdoodle mourneth for 
firstborn in Old Kentucky 

But Kentucky, in the past three 
decades, has been the locale of sterne1 
news stuff. Pulitzer Prizes 


(Turn to page 28) 
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Henry Watterson, Last of 


Giants, Is Appraised by 
Editor Who Worked for Him 


Tom Wallace, who succeeded Watterson as edi- 
tor of the Louisville Times, believes Kentucky's 
great journalist would be outstanding in any era. 


By TOM WALLACE 


HAT Henry Watterson was the 
most famous editor of his time in 
the United States is conceded. 
That he was the “last of the giants” is 
believed generally. History may prove 
there was no error in that respect in 
the judgment of the present genera 
tion’s newspapermen and persons in 
terested in problems of newspapers. 
A question asked often is whether 
Watterson been as fa 
mous as he was—or famous at all 
had he lived a generation later. The 
popular reply in newspaperdom is in 


would have 


the negative 

My reply is that had he lived a gen 
and had the circum 
stances of his employment been what 
they were when he did live, he would 
have been famous. Whether he would 
have been 


eration later 


as famous as he was, liv 
ing a generation earlier, would be a 
much harder question to answer, yet 
my answer would be affirmative 
ATTERSON lived when editori 
als were recognized as the utte1 
ances of the editor of a newspaper—as 
personal opinions projected through 
editorial columns; a period in which 
the editor was the newspaper, much 
than he 
the public mind 


more nearly 1S nowadays, in 
But that was by no 
means all 

stockholde1 


naps 


He operated as a minority 
under a contract, pet 
written, which gave him 


By this I do 


he never sat in 


never 
authority not mean that 
on a meeting of stock 
holders to discuss “policy.” I 
that he did not write from 


day to day, month to month, year to 


mean 
have to 


year, with the hope of not displeasing 
owners of a block of stock larger than 
his. He was in a position to express 
That was because 
Haldeman, who 
stock and was publisher, be 
that Henry Watterson, un 
fettered, was the best circulation fea 
ture the Courier-Journal had. 


himself fearlessly. 
Walter N. 


more 


owned 


lieved 


Does personality amount to as much 
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in these days of movie shows, radio, 
television, as it did when Watterson 
was writing? 

My answer is “Yes.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt's fireside 
chats (before television) had much to 
do with keeping him in the White 
House for life against the will of an 
almost overwhelming majority of met- 
ropolitan newspapers. 

I can imagine a Watterson “broad 
side” about Harry S. Truman’s per 
formance at the 1956 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention being distributed 
much more widely by modern means 
of communication than anything could 
be distributed by the Associated Press 
in Watterson’s lifetime. I can imagine 
Watterson in 
television 


television—sought by 
being known more widely 
than he was known. 

There students of newspaper 
problems who will tell you they have 
read Arthur Krock’s compilation of 
Watterson’s editorials and that read- 
ing them has left them cold. Natural 
ly ‘it would. The editorial has been 
declared the essay form that is near 
And it is 


being 


are 


est conversation. next to 
conversation in something of 
the moment. It becomes flat almost 
as quickly as opened beer. It is, if I 
may mix figures of speech, when the 
iron is hot that the sparks fly if it is 
hit. Watterson had singular ability to 
recognize the subject from which, at 
the moment, sparks would fly. He told 
that a nose for 
like a 
something which would put before the 


me once editorial 


themes was, nose for news, 
reader what he would read. 

It is difficult to project personality 
through the medium of a conference 
page, which is the rule nowadays on 
Notable among 
pages which succeeded in that form 
were Hearst’s and McCormick’s, but 
such achievement is uncommon. 

Watterson was not sufficiently con- 


large newspapers. 


cerned about impressing his person- 
ality, or his personal opinions, upon 


Tom Wallace, editor emeritus of the 
Louisville Times, still writes a col- 
umn for the paper three days a week. 


readers to want a conference page. His 
emphatically expressed preference 
was for a page in which the writer 
expressed himself. When I was the 
cub editorial writer—employed be- 
cause Marse Henry said he wanted 
“the point of view of youth” in his 
columns—I once asked him for guid- 
ance. He replied: 

“T have no suggestion which might 
be useful. I am told that you can read. 
We'll see if you can write. If you can’t, 
one of us may have to retire. It might 
be you.” 


OD gone the arrangement made by 


Watterson to give his editorial 
page vitality, Harrison Robertson, first 
associate editor, passed upon articles 
written by others than Watterson. His 
chief never saw them until, or unless, 
they were published. There were no 
conferences between Robertson and 
other associate editors. 

That arrangement would not be 
liked by many 1956 publishers, but it 
worked well from Watterson’s point of 
view. While it operated, the editor of 
a newspaper which was geographical- 
ly provincial and had a week-day cir- 
culation of about 17,000, was known 
all over the world. The Sunday cir- 
culation 17,000, but 
like another great showman, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Watterson did not think 
well of a Sunday paper as a vehicle 
for important utterances. He virtually 
boycotted the Sunday Courier-Journal 
because of its bulk and diversification. 

Henry Watterson was a great show- 
man in his day. Having the same op- 
portunity, a man of his capacity and 
personality would be a great showman 
today. 


was well above 
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Kentucky Has Contributed 
Its Share of Pioneers 
To Newspapers and Radio 


First newspaper in state was published in 1787 by John 
Bradford in Lexington; Kentucky boasts of radio broadcast 
3 years before Marconi sent his first message by wireless. 


By DONALD 


S Kentucky was the frontier for 
A civilization moving West, it was 
also the frontier for newspa 

pers and 
Only four years after the close of 
the Revolutionary War, John Brad 
ford printing 
supplies from Philadelphia to Lexing 
Kentucky, where he published 
the Kentucke Gazette. This was the 
spaper in Kentucky and the 
t of the Allegheny Mountains 


radio 


moved his press and 


ton, 


first ne 
first v 

It took the pioneer printer almost a 
year to make the move by wagon, 
flat boat, and finally pack horse. Upon 
arrival in the bluegrass settlement, the 


slid back and 


into pi,” further delaying publi 


type from the horse’s 
‘fell 
cation 


August 11, 1787, the 


Kentucke Gazette appeared and car 


However, on 


ried these words on the front page 
“True to his charge 
He comes, the herald of a 
world 
News from all nations lumbering 
at his back.” 
Copies of the paper were carried by 


noisy 


to settlements throughout the 
West, where a literate member of the 


courilel 


community would read the news aloud 
to other settlers 

Bradford was a strong Jeffersonian 
Democrat and became a civic and po 
litical leader in 
When he 
sheriff of 


pioneer Lexington. 
1830, he was high 


County 


died in 
Fayette 
LITTLE over a century after Brad 

ford first published his newspa 
per, Nathan B. Stubblefield, a native 
Kentuckian, demonstrated on the pub 
in Murray that the human 
could be 


lic square 
voice transmitted by ai 
This 
before Marconi sent dots 
and dashes over 

It was ago 
that Stubblefield rigged up a strange 


without the use of wires was 
three years 
the air. 
just sixty-four years 
box on one side of the square and an 


other box some 300 feet away on the 


B. TOWLES 


side. Citizens gathered for the 
event heard the farmer-inventor speak 
softly into one box and listened as 


othe: 


his words came out of the other box 
clear and distinct 
Residents of the 
community 
actually 


West Kentucky 
that Stubblefield 
sent voices by wireless as 

1885—when Marconi 
only a lad of eleven—but 


claim 
early as was 
waited for 
seven years before he made a public 
demonstration 


” 13. 


hs —-- o> 


Stubblefield was regarded locally as 
a “crank,” but national at 
tention in 1802 when he broadcast his 


received 


voice for a mile on the Potomac River 
near Washington. After this demon 
stration he was offered $50,000 for his 
invention, but for some unexplained 
turned it down 

He returned to Murray bitter and 
disillusioned. He became a hermit and 


lived in 


reason, 


seclusion for his remaining 
years. 

On March 28, 1928, at the age of 68, 
Nathan B. Stubblefield found 
dead in his two-room, dirt-floor shack. 
food. 
dead for over 


was 


Penniless and almost without 
Stubblefield had been 
a day. His body had been partly eaten 
by rats. 

A granite and bronze monument on 
the campus of Murray State College 
today honors his birthplace, although 
Stubblefield lies in an unmarked grave 
a mile west of the community 

What happened to his invention? 

That question remains unanswered 
although it is that it 
stolen when the inventor visited Wash 


believed was 
ington in 1912 or that it was destroyed 
when his house burned several years 
before his death 


Nathan B. Stubblefield first demonstrated his radio broadcaster in the pub- 
lie square at Murray, Ky., in 1892, three years before Marconi’s invention. 
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YSIRSTS 


come naturally 


with DELTA * ¢ © with a record of 


pioneering DC-7 service throughout the South, Delta is now pre- ; 
paring to assert continued leadership with orders for more than Other Delta firsts . 


$110,000,000 in new equipment. New Super Convair 440 Metropoli- 
hy . First four-engine service, Chicago-Mia7i. 
tans and 10 more DC-7’s will be available for additional service in 


1956 and 1957 First non-stop service, Chicago-Miami. 
~ « XL ~ ° 


Douglas DC-8 jets will link major Southern cities with the East and First to file for coach service, Midwest to 
: ; : : Florida. 

Midwest in the fall of 1959—6 months ahead of any other carrier. orida 
Early in 1960 Delta will take delivery of the first Convair . First airline to offer packaged summer 


: ; R oe vacations to Miami and the Caribbean. 
jetliners for short-to-medium range operation from existing Caribbec 


airports of intermediate cities. . First DC-7 service to and through the 
South. 


. World's first intercontinental DC-7 service. 


. First ranking carrier in proportion of DC-7 


campos service to total seat-mile capacity. 


ce wth 


an Muriney 


. First day and night coach services across 
the South. 


AIA LINES 


General Offic es, Atlanta, Georgia 


CARIBBEAN 


PIONEER SOCUEOUCLED 
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On a hot August day in the year 1735, John Peter 
Zenger, an immigrant printer, was brought to trial in a 
packed courtroom in colonial New York. 

Zenger was on trial for publishing “seditious libels” 
against the royalist governor, William Cosby, and his 
followers 

What were these “seditious Libels’”? A Chief Justice 
of the New York Supreme Court, Lewis Morris, had been 
removed from his post by the Governor. Young John 
Peter Zenger had dared to print Morris’ side of the story. 

Zenger had further dared, with the backing of other 
liberty-loving men, to start a “Weekly Journal,” to sup- 
port the cause of the people against the royalists. In 
it he made fun of the Governor, and, according to the 
indictment endeavored to vilify (the Governor’s) 
Administration.” Zenger’s paper stated that the liberties 
and property of the people of New York were in danger 
from their government, that the Governor had tampered 
with the rights of trial by jury and franchise. 

For speaking out like this Zenger was jailed early in 
1734. During the next nine months he edited his news- 
paper “Thro’ the Hole on the Door of the Prison.” When 
his case came to court, it was to be heard by the judge 
the Governor had picked to replace Lewis Morris. Zen- 
ger’s attorneys were afraid he would not get a fair trial 
and tried to have the judge removed. For their efforts 
they were disbarred from practice, and Zenger was given 
a “royalist” lawyer to defend him 

At the trial, the people and the court were surprised 
to see, in place of the puppet lawyer, a famous Phila- 
delphia lawyer, 80-year-old Andrew Hamilton. 


As the trial progressed, it became evident that the 
cards were heavily stacked against acquittal. When the 
judge ruled out evidence that Hamilton introduced and 
told him brusquely, “You are not permitted to argue 
against the opinion of the court,” the aged lawyer turned 
to make a direct plea to the jury. And his words will live 
as long as freedom lives. 


Hamilton denounced the kind of lawless power that 
the jury and packed courtroom had just seen exhibited 
by the judge. He appealed to the love of liberty as the 
ONLY defense against such tyranny. 


“The question before the Court and you gentlemen 
of the jury is not of small nor private concern; it is not 
the cause of the poor printer, nor of New York, alone; 
No! It may, in its consequence, affect every free man.... 
It is the best cause. It is the cause of liberty ... the 
liberty both of exposing and opposing arbitrary power by 
speaking and writing the Truth.” 

John Peter Zenger was acquitted by the jury on that 
hot August day in 1735. His was the first in a long series 
of fights to secure the right of freedom of the press in 
this country. His vindication was only the first of many 
judicial opinions that have proclaimed the newspaper as 
the protector of the people’s right to know. 


Today, 221 years after Zenger’s acquittal, The 
Courier-Journal and The Louisville Times are retelling 
this story as a reminder to ourselves and our colleagues 
that the fight for the people’s right to know must be 
waged even at the courthouse level .. . that the tradition 
of full and free public information must be upheld if we 
are to remain a free people. 
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convention section 


ouisville Hosts 


ational 


Convention 


Delta Chi 


SIGMA DELTA CHI members will go 
south (but just barely) of the Mason 
Dixon line for their 1956 national con 
vention when the journalistic frater- 
nity Louisville, “the 
gateway to the South,” this month. 

Yankee and Rebel contingents to the 
convention will find strength for their 
cause in Kentucky, since the Blue- 
grass State furnished leaders for both 
the Union and Confederacy. Abraham 
Lincoln and Jefferson Davis were 
born just a few miles apart in the 
western half of the state. 

When the elite of the Fourth Estate 
arrive in Louisville on November 28 
for the four-day meeting, they'll be in 
Kentucky’s only first-class city. Gen- 


converges on 


eral George Rogers Clark founded 
the settlement in 1778 and it came to 
be known as Beargrass Settlement. 
Clark later named the community in 
honor of Louis XVI of France in 
tribute for service rendered by the 
French during the Revolutionary War. 

In the heyday of the keel-boaters 
the first ocean-going sailship came 
down the Ohio from Elizabethtown, 
Pennsylvania, with a cargo of 720 bar- 
rels of flour. Just a year before the 
War of 1812, the first steamboat, The 
Orleans, docked at the wharf. Then, 
as now, the Ohio River was of prime 
importance in the city’s development. 

To know Louisville fully you must 
get acquainted with some proudly 





convention section 


Variety of entertainment 


will add spice to serious 
study of journalistic problems, 


fraternity affairs during 
4-day meeting. 


stated facts. In Louisville chewing 
gum was invented. From the city’s old 
Brook Street trolley line and the folks 
who lived on it, Fontaine Fox took in 
spiration for his famous “Toonerville 
Trolley” cartoon 

In a poor neighborhood near Louis 
ville’s present-day Central Park, Alice 


- a ly 


Cw ia 


This is Louisville, Ky., site of the Sigma Delta Chi convention beginning Nov. 28. Modern building at lower left is 


home of the Courier-Journal and Louisville Times. 


Hegan Rice worked while she wrote 
the classic “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab 
bage Patch.” 

You will find Louisville a rather 
unusual blend. She has lots of the 
dash of the North—her economy is 
ever-expanding though well-balanced 
She has much of the charm and leis 


Barry Bingham, editor of the Courier- 
Journal, is co-chairman of the SDX 
convention which meets in Louisville. 


ureliness of the South in her social 
customs and her graceful manner of 


Such is the site of the 1956 national 
convention. 

Registration opens in the Brown 
Hotel, site of all convention activities, 


on Wednesday, November 


The Ohio River separates Louisville from Jeffersonville, Ind. 
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Floyd Edwards, assistant managing 
editor of the Louisville Times, heads 
the SDX professional chapter there. 


Neil Dalton, public relations direc- 
tor of the Courier-Journal and Times, 
is one of the convention co-chairmen. 


CBS commentator Walter Cronkite 
will lead a panel discussion on election 
coverage at this month’s SDX meeting. 


28. Exhibits will be set up in the South 
Bay and a Press Room will be estab 
lished in the Saddle Horse Room 

The Executive Council will hold an 
all-day meeting Wednesday and will 
be guests of Barry Bingham, president 
of the Courier-Journal and the Louis 
ville Times and WHAS, Inc., for lunch. 

Afternoon tours of the newspapers 
and television and radio stations have 
been arranged. The publications board 
meeting will be held at 4 o'clock. 

Louisville S’ ma Delta Chi membe1 
Millard Cox will be host for a buffet 
Wednesday night in the Roof Garden 
of the Brown 

3usiness sessions get underway 
Thursday morning at 9 o'clock with 
the call to order by President Mason 
Smith. Following a roll call 
and welcome by Floyd Edwards, pres 
ident of the Louisville Professional 
Chapter, President Smith will deliver 
his address 


Rossiter 


Committee reports will follow, and 
organization of the credentials, 


lutions, constitution and by-laws, nom 


reso 


inating and sergeant-at-arms commit 
tees will be held concurrently at 11 
a.m. State chairmen and professional 
chapter secretaries will also meet at 
that time. 

Reynolds Metals Company will be 
host to a Thursday luncheon presided 
Alden C. Waite, chairman of 


the Executive Council. Announcement 


over by 


and presentation of college newspaper, 


magazine and photography awards 
be made by Dale R. 
Spencer of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism 

One of the highlights of the conven 


tion program will come at the lunch 


will Professor 
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eon when a post mortem discussion 
of the 1956 election coverage will be 
held. Participants on the panel of ex 
perts will be Walter Cronkite, CBS 
correspondent; Davidson Taylor, vice 
president in charge of public affairs for 
NBC; Julius Frandsen, who will o1 
ganize election coverage for the Unit- 
ed Press in Washington, and a speaker 
for the Associated Press. This forum 
promises to be as lively as a session 
of the “Monday 
backs.” 

Prof. S. C. Savage of the Indiana 
University Department of Journalism, 
will be in charge of a forum at 2:45 
p.m. to discuss freedom of the press on 
the college campus. Undergraduate 
and professional chapter meetings will 
follow 

Sigma Delta Chi members will be 
guests of the Courier-Journal, the 
Louisville Times and WHAS, Inc. at 
a reception and dinner Thursday night 
in the Crystal Ballroom. Dr. Alberto 
Gainza Paz, publisher of La Prensa, 
will speak. Dr. Gainza had been sched 
uled to appear before the group last 
year before he returned to Argentina 
and regained control of his newspa 
per following Peron’s fall. 

The Beckman Chapter Efficiency 
Award and the Hogate Professional 
Achievement Award will be presented 
at the dinner. 

Concurrent breakfasts will be held 
at 7:30 a.m. Friday for chapter advisers 
and past presidents. Professor Spencer 
will preside over the chapter adviser 
breakfast and Robert U. Brown, presi 
dent of Editor and Publisher, will pre 
side over the past presidents’ break 
fast. 


morning quarter 


An undergraduate meeting will be 
held at the Roof Garden at 8:30 a.m. 

Then at 9 a.m. a professional chap- 
ters meeting and informal roundtable 
discussions for members at large, will 
be held concurrently. Sol Taishoff, 
vice president in charge of profes- 
sional chapters and publisher of 
Broadcasting-Telecasting Magazine, 
will preside. 

Abbott Washburn, deputy director 
of the United States Information 
Agency, will head a forum at 10:15 
a.m. to discuss “A Free Press; a Free 
World.” William Arthur, managing 
editor of Look, and Guy Easterly, pub 
lisher of the La Follette, Tenn., Press, 
wil also speak. 

Members will have lunch at Gen- 
eral Electric’s Appliance Park on Fri 
day after which they will tour the 
multi-million dollar plant. 

A model initiation and service of 
rememberance will be held at 5 p.m. 
Friday with Floyd Edwards, president 
of the Louisville chapter, in charge. 

Cocktails will precede the annual 
banquet Friday night. Honor awards 
to professional chapters and the Wells 
Memorial Key will be presented ait the 
banquet, which will be presided over 
by President Smith. 

A general business session and com- 
mittee reports will fill Saturday morn- 
ing after which members will board 
special busses for the tour of Blue- 
grass horse farms and a reception and 
dinner at Beaumont Inn, Harrodsburg. 
Kentucky cigarette manufacturers will 
be hosts for the tour Saturday, with 
the exception of the reception, which 
will be given by the Lexington Her- 
ald-Leader. 
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One of the greatest sports photos of all time, this shot of the 1933 Ken- 
tucky Derby shows dramatic jockey-fighting finish between Head Play (left) 
and Broker’s Tip. The latter was winner of the Run for the Roses that year. 


entucky Derby Now 81 Years Uld 


By EARL RUBY 


LOUISVILLE is the home of the Ken 
tucky Derby, the oldest continuously 
run horse race in America. Started in 
1875, it is the richest in added 
$150,000 above entry fees. 

It was copied from the English Der 
by by Meriwether Lewis Clark, a 
grandson of Rogers Clark, 
who founded the city of Louisville. 
The conditions laid down by Clark 
still 
geldings, 
to be 


race 
money 


George 


stand—open to 3-year-old colts, 
and fillies with nominations 
made during February of the 
year of the race. The original distance 
and a half. This has been 
shortened to a mile and a quarter 
The track was built the same year 
the Derby was inaugurated, on a 
tract of land leased from the Churchill 
Louisville clan. The 
plant was called the Louisville Jockey 
Club for Then a 
sports writer in a publication called 
“The Spirit of the Times” called it 
Churchill Downs. This fitted so per 


fectly, that it was adopted immediate 


was a mile 


family a ploneel! 


about eleven years 


ly and has been the name ever since 
The Derby 
wars and depressions mainly by the 


was kept alive through 


efforts of one man, now dead, Colonel 
Matt Winn. This rosy-cheeked sports 
first 1902 when the 


He formed 


man saved it in 


Downs was about to close 


a group, which, under the spell of his 
enthusiasm, put up $40,000 to buy the 
structure and renew the lease on the 
grounds. 

Colonel Winn encountered more 
trouble in 1908 when the city admin 
istration made a vigorous effort to put 
him down by declaring bookmaking 
illegal. He won that fight by installing 
“French Pools,” a 
pari-mutuels 

In 1918 Colonel Winn caused the 
race to survive restrictions of World 


forerunner to the 


War I by raising potatoes in the in 
field and auctioning them off for the 
Red Cross 

Travel second 
World War stopped racing virtually 
everywhere, except at Churchill 
Downs. Winn conducted his 


as usual on a 


restrictions of the 


meeting 
Then, 


Government 


“street-car” basis 
1945, the 
asked all tracks to close and remain 


in January 


closed until the war with Germany 
was over. 
That looked like 


colonel’s efforts to preserve the Der 


curtains for the 


by’s unbroken string, but Winn pre 
dicted that would fall in 
time to allow the Derby to run. He 
promised that if didn’t dawn 
until December 31, he’d run the Der 
by before the year was out. As usual, 


luck him. The 


Germany 


peace 


was with war ended 


on May 9. One month later the Derby 
was run. 

The Derby annually attracts about 
100,000 spectators. Patrons start pour 
ing into the city the Saturday before 
the Derby, which is the opening day 
at the Downs. 

There are seeing 
America’s most famous race. And you 
can pay from $4 to $300 for the privi 
lege. Going in style, you must have 
one of the Third Floor boxes, which 
sell for $160 and are sold each year 
to the folks who had them the year 
before. Many have been in the same 
family for fifty years or more. Many 
of these Third Floor patrons begin 
their day with Derby breakfast in the 
main dining room 


many ways of 


The most economical way to see the 
event is to buy a general admission 
ticket for $2.65 and spend the after 
noon in the infield 

Visitors will 
grounds that the name of every Derby 
winner has been painted on panels 
around the top of the stands. These 
names include virtually every cham 
pion. 

One notable exception is Man O’ 
War. This great horse is one of the 
few real champions of his day which 
never raced in Kentucky or at the 
Downs. 


notice in touring the 
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style and craftsmanship of 


* ERNIE PYLE x 


Competition for $1000 cash award and medallion plaque 
open to newspapermen on all U.S. newspapers. 


1956 Entry. Deadline ... December 1 
Submit entries... clippings or tearsheets of work published 
during 1956, plus biographical sketch of candidate to: 


ERNIE PYLE MEMORIAL AWARDS 


Scripps- Howard Newspapers 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 














AMERICAN HOSPITAL 
SUPPLY CORPORATION 


General Offices 
2020 Ridge Avenue 


Evanston, Illinois 


DIVISION OFFICES 


Burbank, California Flushing, New York 
Chamblee, Georgia Kansas City, Missouri 
Dallas, Texas Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Evanston, Illinois San Francisco, California 
Washington, D. C. 


SPECIALTY DIVISIONS OF AMERICAN HOSPITAL SUPPLY 
CORPORATION 
SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTS 
REHABILITATION PRODUCTS 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


DON BAXTER, INC., Glendale, California 

E & J MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Burbank, California 
PHARMASEAL LABORATORIES, Glendale, California 
INSTITUTIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 

MEALPACK CORPORATION, Evanston, Illinois 

CAMPBELL LABORATORIES, INC., Evanston, Illinois 

V. MUELLER & COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 

STAR SURGICAL INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO., Chicago, Illinois 
AMERICAN HOSPITAL SUPPLY EXPORT CORPORATION, Evanston, 


Illinois 


DADE REAGENTS, INC., Miami, Florida 
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Sightseeing 
Attractions 


Await 
elegates 


By ED TEMPLIN 


SIGMA DELTA CHI members coming 
to Louisville for the national conven- 
tion later this month will have ample 
opportunity to see some of Kentucky’s 
outstanding industrial and tourist at- 
tractions. 

Highlight of the sightseeing sched- 
ule will be a day-long tour on Satur- 
day, December 1, of the fabulous 
bluegrass horse country around Lex- 
ington. The tour will be followed by 
a typical southern dinner at historic 
Beaumont Inn in Harrodsburg, first 
white settlement west of the Al- 
legheny Mountains. 

On Wednesday members and guests 
are invited to tour the facilities of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, the Times, 
and ‘WHAS. Guides will be available 
to take visitors through the $7,000,000 
plant of the Louisville newspapers 
and radio and television station. 


convention section 


General Electric will be host to Sig- 
ma Delta Chi on Friday at a luncheon 
at the $300,000,000 GE Appliance Park 
completed in 1952. General Electric 
employs some 16,000 persons there 
with an annual payroll of $70,000,000. 
Following the luncheon, tours will be 
conducted through the 
plant. 

Tours also are being planned to 
the Brown-Forman distillery, the new 
Kentucky Fair and Exposition Cen 
ter, and Churchill Downs. 

On Saturday delegates will leave 
Louisville at noon by bus for the 80 
mile trip to Lexington in the heart 
of the bluegrass region. One of the 
first stops will be at Keeneland Race 
Course where the group will tour the 
track’s quaint clubhouse, a structure 
built in 1916 for $400,000 by Jack 
Keene, world renowned financier, as 


expansive 


Convention delegates will visit Kentucky’s famed bluegrass region with its magnificent horse farms like this one. 


ae - 
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Delegates willsee & 
Nashua, world’s champion |; 
money-winner, * 


at Spendthrift Farm. 6 ~ 


a stable for his racing horses 

Calumet Farm, an 
lished by the family which earned 
millions Calumet baking pow 
Keeneland. The Sigma 
Delta Chi visitors will see Calumet’s 
impressive buildings, decorated in the 
devil’s red and white of the farm’s 
racing colors, the estate’s rolling blue 


estate estab 
from 


der, is near 


.ing and 


grass pastures, and its miles of white 
fences 

Calumet is the such rac 
stars as Citation, 
than $1,000,000 in 
stakes and purses; Ponder, Kentucky 
Derby winner and sire of Needles, 
winner of the 1956 Churchill Downs 
classic; and Bull Lea, sire of Citation, 


home of 
breeding 


winner of more 








We've printed THE QUILL 


30 years... 


We're proud of this record of service to Sigma Delta Chi, 


and we could tell you too of our long service to other sat- 


istied customers. 


We're publications specialists with complete letterpress 
printing facilities for magazine work, and we take pride in 
our tradition of craftsmanship and service. 


Perhaps we could help you with your trade, technical or 


fraternity journal, house organ or other magazine. Inquiries 


from responsible publishers are invited. 


THE OVID BELL PRESS, INC. 


Magazine and Book Printing 


Fulton, Missouri 











Coaltown, Armed, and many other 
leading money-winning horses 

At Spendthrift Farm, north of Lex 
ington, convention 
Nashua, world’s champion money 
winner purchased by Spendthrift 
early this year from the Woodward 
estate for $1,250,200; Jet Pilot, a Ken 
tucky Derby winner; Royal Charger, 
an imported stallion whose removal 
from Ireland created a political crisis 
in that Aus 
stralian Alibhai, 
Requested, and many other great stal 
lions 


visitors will see 


country; Bernborough, 


racing champion; 


At nearby Faraway Farm where a 
bronze statue tops the grave of Man 
O’ War, will hear the intri 
guing story of the “Mostest Hoss of ’em 
All!” Man O’ War’s pounding hoof 
beats brought truly 
own in and established 
‘Big Red,” as he was known to fol 
lowers, as the all-time champion of 
the horse kingdom. 

When retired to stud, Man O’ War, 
originally bought by Samuel D. Rid 
dle of Pennsylvania for $5,000 as a 
yearling, returned to his owner $3, 
500,000 in breeding fees. 

From Lexington, the party will 
travel to Harrodsburg, oldest city of 
the American West where a replica 
of the original pioneer fort is the cen 


visitors 


racing into its 


this country 


tral attraction of an interesting state- 
owned shrine. A national monument 
in the park marks Harrodsburg as the 
frontier city from which George Rog 
ers Clark and his intrepid band of 
frontiersmen set out to conquer the 
Northwest Territory. 

At Beaumont Inn, the visitors will 
be entertained by the Lexington Her- 
ald-Leader at a reception. Following 
dinner, the group will board busses 
for the return to Louisville. 
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it it’s NEWS 


about the Santa Fe Railway 


and you need assistance in 
obtaining the facts—we are 


always ready to help. 


J. P. REINHOLD, Assistant to the President, Public Relations Dept. 
Santa Fe Railway, Chicago 4, IIl. 


L. J. CASSELL, Galveston, Tex. R. W. ATER, Amarillo, Tex. 

GORDON STRACHAN, Chicago C. W. LANE, Oklahoma City 

W. B. COX, Chicago, Ill. W. C. BURK, Topeka, Kan. 
H. P. O’LEARY, Los Angeles 
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Speed, Objectivity, Versatility 
Required for Washington Beat 


(Continued from page 9) 


are so busy doing their jobs that they 


time to be tapped for the 
“appearance fee” the tran 
glory offered by such television 
panel “Meet the 
“Face the Nation,” “Reporters’ Round 
and so forth 


don’t have 


$125 and 
sient 
shows Press,” 
up,” “Press Conference,” 


ERSATILITY is an absolute ne- 
a Washington INS, AP 
or UP man. The reporter who has just 
arduous Senate in 


cessity for 
come off a long, 
quiry into election campaign practices, 
for instance, must be equipped to take 
over without interruption the metic 
ulous handling of a State Department 
story involving a major switch in 
United States policy toward, let us 
say, India 
Our man, who seldom has time to 
refer to a reference library, and who, 
unlike most newspapermen, thinks of 
a morgue as a place for dead bodies 
and not for dead clippings, must keep 
his facts on file in his His 
cranial has to like 
this 


Ike hac nN 


noggin 


look 


card-index 


from Gettysburg today, 


Dulles, Wilson 


this morning, making a major foreign 


seeing Strauss, and 
policy speech Tuesday, about due for 
another of those notes from Bulganin 
check Maybe al 


from Presidential 


Setter grin or a 


frown press secre 
tary James C. Hagerty will be the tip 
off 


Humphrey 
thing 


he’s ready to say some 
The 


beginning to 


credit 
hurt 
aren't 
hoteakes, in fact they 
aren't selling like automobiles. 
Got to the 
Treasury or the Federal Reserve any 


about inflation 


squeeze must be 


Auto 


selling 


men say the ’57 models 
like 
even 
expect a good one from 
day now 

Radford—something must be 
on with the Seventh Fleet. Lot of 
action along the China Coast. Are we 
getting ready to beef up Chiang Kai 
Shek with a few jets? Better try to 
that 


going 


whistle through Pentagon pipe 
line 
Rayburn—he’ back in town a 
bit earlier than usual. What’s in the 
wind? Could be a bill. Any 


thing about taxes rates page one. Sam 


S due 


tax-cut 


probably won't talk but he might 
grunt 
Stassen—a couple of months ago 
the word was around that he'd be off 
flies 


now 


Snow is 


3etter 


the team before snow 
going to fly 
check. 


A strong pair of legs, a stout heart, 


any day 


a memory that cross-indexes informa 


tion for and if needed, a 


wide circle of sources 


use when 
these are all 
elements of the equipment of a Wash 
ington 


This 


may be 


wire-service reporte! 
fellow, though by nature he 
as gregarious as Jackie Glea 
son, as convivial as Lucius Beebe in 
his more expansive moments, as ro 
mantically inclined as Aly Khan, has 
little time, actually, for socializing 
T is a fact that the members’ bar 
of the Washington National 
Club is one of the most pleasant and 


Press 


soothing drinking joints in existence 
The bonded beverages are bountiful, 
and, by non-club standards, cheap 
The conversation is often as stimulat 
ing as the refreshments. There is an 


air of bonhomie, a spirit of camera 
derie, a mellow atmosphere of we're 
all-ink-stained-wretches about the 
place 

But it is also a fact that wire-serv 
ice men are only infrequently to be 


(Turn to page 29) 
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ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





ees . 
LAGRANGE (Grima forrs) TLLINOIS 
a 


INTERNAL MEMO 
Bob Innes 
Assistant Director of Public Relations 


Volney B. Fowler 
Director of Public Relations 


I agree, Bob. It’s worth far more than just a page 
in THE QUILL to let the whole journalistic fraternity know 
that our outfit, for one, recognizes the excellent job of 


covering industry done by the American press, radio and TV. 


Let’s tell them so in the ad. I suspect they some- 
times think we take their efforts for granted. I even suspect 


that sometimes we do. Unfortunately, that’s often true of 


the job well done. = 


P.S. Think we should tip them off that more big things are 


due to break out here? 
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Kentucky Has Provided Many 
Famous Newspaper Stories 


(Continued from page 12) 


ple, have climaxed two Ken 
tucky stories of this era. 

William Burke “Skeets” Miller, now 
night executive of NBC at New York, 


for the Courier-Jour 


great 


was a reporte! 
nal when Floyd Collins got hopelessly 
entrapped in Sand Cave in 1925. Mil 
of slight stature, won the Pulitzer 
seven crawls back to feed, 
the 


ler, 
award for 
comfort, and interview doomed 
explorer 

Floyd Collins was of intense news 
interest the 17 days his life ebbed 
against the frenzied but futile race to 
drive a shaft to his rescue. More than 
100 reporters from all over the coun 
try covered the story in midwinter 
discomfort at the isolated scene near 
Mammoth Cave 

At the last, the 
agreed to let one man go down the 
too-late shaft and make a pooled pic 
ture of the caveman’s body. The lens 
man came back and handed a holder 
to the pool. A young barnstormer by 
the name of Charles A. Lindberg flew 
the holder to Chicago. It turned out 
to be a blank 


It was as columnist for the Scripps 


photographers 


Howard Newspaper Alliance that 


Allan M. Trout writes a daily column 
for the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Thomas L. Stokes 
Prize for his 1938 coverage of the sen 
sational primary for the United States 
Senate between Senator Alben W 
Barkley, the unbeatable, and “Happy” 
Chandler, then serving his first term 


won the Pulitzer 


as governor! 

The series by Stokes showed that 
the WPA, administered by Harry Hop 
kins, had been pressured into unwar 
ranted political support of Senator 
Barkley. But Stokes balanced his re 
port by showing that Governor Chand 
ler had pressured the state govern 
ment into unwarranted support of his 
own race. 

President 
Barkley. But when he came to Ken 
tucky to deliver his endorsement in 


Roosevelt intervened for 


person, the irrepressible Chandler in 
voked his rights as official host. As 
governor, he welcomed President 
Roosevelt to Kentucky, joined the 
cavalcade, and all but stole the show! 


ENTUCKY afforded the nation a 
highly noteworthy kidnaping story 
in 1934. The victim Mrs. Alice 
Speed Stoll, wealthy Louisville so- 
cialite. Her abductor, Thomas H. Rob 
inson Jr., was a former law student at 
Vanderbilt University. 
Robinson held Mrs. Stoll captive six 
days in an Indianapolis apartment be 


was 


fore collecting ransom of $50,000. He 
was captured eighteen months later 
in California and is now serving a life 
sentence at Alcatraz. 

Another national sensation was the 
1941 murder at Lexington of Miss 
Marion Miley, 27, one of the nation’s 
best Miss Miley 
shot dead while defending her mother 
their 
private apartment at the swank Lex 
ington Country Club. The three rob 
bers were put to death in the electric 


women golfers was 


against three hold-up men in 


chair seventeen months later 
Few this 
held sustained interest as long as the 


stories in country have 
fifteen-year fight of labor to-organize 
the coal fields of East Kentucky. This 
area was the last in the nation to hold 
out against the pressures of inevitable 
unionization 

From this bitter strife of the late 
1920's through the early 1940's, there 
arose the phrase, “Bloody Harlan.” 
Those two words in headlines across 
the country often told the top story 


of the day. Scores were killed on 


a 
~ ve 


AY 


William Burke “Skeets” Miller, then 
a reporter for the Courier-Journal, 
rests after trip into Sand Cave to 
try to rescue Floyd Collins in 1925. 


both sides, but the dramatic fight was 
the fifteen-minute pitched battle at 
Evarts in 1931 that claimed the lives 
of four. 

The situation epitomized by “Bloody 
Harlan,’ however, was not without 
comic relief. Theodore Dreiser, au 
thor of the monumental book, “An 
American Tragedy,” and a committee 
of left-wingers from New York came 
to the Harlan fields in 1931 to investi 
gate wretched conditions. 

Early one evening at the Continen 
tal Hotel at Pineville, a native scout 
the 
consultation 


observed a young woman enter 
Dreiser. After 
with his confederates, the scout care 
fully leaned a toothpick against the 
bottom of Dreiser’s door 

The the 
local witnesses slipped solemnly down 


There, for all to see and 


swear to, remained the toothpick lean 


room of 


next morning, scout and 


the corridor 


ing against Dreiser’s door 


O* November 10, 1931, the Bell 
County grand jury duly indicted 
Dreiser and one Marie Pergain, a sec 
retary attached to his committee, on 
charges of adultery. Dreiser and his 
party left Kentucky before the war 
rants could be served on him and the 
young lady. But he could not escape 
reportorial pressure in the East, in 
spired by the clever toothpick evi 
dence against him 

Dreiser at last was badgered into a 
statement at New York. He acknowl 
edged that the charge flattered him. 
He wryly explained that, for some 
years, he had been physically incap- 
able of fulfilling it! 
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Speed, Objectivity, Versatility 
Required for Washington Beat 


(Continued from page 26) 


found among the merry ranks racked 
up along the stand-up bar, which in 
itself is unique in Washington, a city 
where the law says you have to take 
your strong drink sitting down. 
The boys from the AP, the UP, 
the INS who have 
graduated to the comparative seren 
ity of desk jobs 
time for the frothy 


and 
save for those 
don’t have 
frivolities of the 
Press Club bar, or, if they do have 
the time, they have pursued the day’s 


either 


quota of split-second beats so zealous 
ly they don’t have the energy 

No time for television panel shows, 
no time for hoisting a few at the club, 
no time for flyaway trips to lands be 
yond the blue Why is it, 
then, that wire 
battle with jungle fury for assign 
ment to the Washington bureau, and 


horizon 


men of the services 


once there, toil with the single-mind 

ed fervor of a Trappist monk? 
Perhaps there is a sense of satisfac 

tion in being in the big picture, of 


tapping out words that go winging all 


over the globe, of helping to tell the 
story of the most complex and most 
important of all governments. 

Perhaps there is the same sense of 
dedication that one sometimes sees in 
those career government officials who 
pass up the cocktail parties and all 
the Washington fun and games and 
grind away year in and year out for 
good, old, unappreciative Joe Tax 
payer. 

Perhaps it’s as simple as this: Noth 
ing beats the chance to tackle a chal- 
lenging job every day of the working 
week, every hour on the hour, with 
monotony or boredom never among 
one’s occupational hazards. 

In any event, though the demands 
sometimes seem enormous and the re 
wards sometimes seem few, it must 
be worthwhile; for there are a lot of 
good men in the Washington wire- 
service corps who have been around 
for a long, long time. 

Men, that is, like Arrowsmith of 
the AP, who is said to have refused 
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literally dozens of lucrative jobs “on 
the outside,” like Bill Umstead of the 
INS, who looks like a rising young 
tycoon and probably could be one if 
he chose, like Smitty of the UP, who 
certainly could earn an easier living 
writing for the magazines. 

In the Washington wire-service op 
eration there’s not much opportunity 
for “shop talk after 30” because there 
just isn’t any “30.” 

There is cutthroat competition, and 
there is a hectic urgency about al 
most every story, on the theory that 
if it’s worth the wire at all, it must 
get there fast. 

There’s one thing about the Wash 
ington wire-service man, particularly 
the veteran: he gives the lie to the 
old saw about newspapermen being 
cynical. 

A cynic is something he definitely 
isn’t. Maybe some of the “specials,” 
who become Washington correspond 
ents after years of studying the ge 
nus politico in his native haunts, find 
cynicism impossible to avoid. 

But the man struggling to keep 
pace with the rush of the news as it 
is made in Washington, watching its 
fascinating patterns develop, and try 
ing to explain it to the world, doesn’t 
dare take time to be cynical about 
anything, especially about his job. 








Welcome, Sigma Delta Chi, to 


KENTUCKY...the Fallow Land 


Journalism, like burley and bourbon, flourishes in the hospitable atmosphere of 
Kentucky. From this fallow land have come such men of letters as Irvin Cobb 
and Marse Henry Watterson. 

It was in the year that Henry Watterson concluded a full half-century with the 
Louisville Courier-Journal that the Reynolds Metals Company was founded in 
Louisville. Thus linked with the glorious past the Reynolds members of ‘the 
Louisville Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi invite their fellows to share true Ken- 
tucky hospitality in the Crystal Ballroom of the Brown Hotel where luncheon 
will be served at noon on Thursday, November 29th. 


In such good company who knows, we may be joined in spirit by those giants 
of journalism who distilled from printer’s ink the rare perfume of genius. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


2500 South Third Street « Louisville 1, Kentucky 
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© SIGMA DELTA CHT 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 


LOUISVILLE ) 


mNOXEMBER 2B- DECEMBER . 


a i 


= 


Chiefs and braves from journalistic tribes all over the country will 
make camp in Louisville on “the dark and bloody ground” of Kentucky 
. next month. Once settled in their wigwams, they will make big talk, 
f. smoke peace pipe and do mighty war dance. So gather up your 
wampum and squaws and plan to join your Sigma Delta Chi brothers 
: for this all-important pow-wow. 


By November 28 you'll still be rehashing the election and asking 
yourself, “Was the coverage good? Were the people fully informed?” 
These and other election questions will come up for discussion in 
a “no-holds-barred” forum for the working press. 


This is just one of the timely topics to be highlighted during the four-day 
meeting. There’ll be plenty of interesting speakers and lots 
7 of entertainment, including a tour of the famous Bluegrass horse farms. 


rie, Remember to bring your squaw along. Lots of apecial 
“entertainment hes been planned for her. 


o f 5 - 
at -ap em \ on 
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Professor Mitchell V. Charnley 


(right), University of Minnesota, presents the 


charter to Fred Heaberlin, managing editor of the St. Paul Dispatch, president of 
the new Minnesota professional chapter. Charnley is a former national officer and 
fraternity historian. Executive Director Vie Bluedorn looks on approvingly. 


Minnesota Members 
Join Professional 
Chapter Ranks 


The Minnesota professional chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi has received its charter 
and has been installed as a part of the 
national organization 

President Fred Heaberlin, managing 
editor of the St. Paul Dispatch and Pio 
neer Press, was presented with the char 
ter by Prof. Mitchell V. Charnley, Uni 
versity of Minnesota school of journalism. 

Speakers at a dinner in the Navy Offi 
cers club at Wold-Chamberlain airport on 
October 16 were Capt. Charles Moses, 
USN, Washington, D. C.; Eric Fowler, 
editorial writer and columnist, Eastern 
Daily Press, Norwich, England, and Jim 
Bormann, director of news and public af 
fairs, radio station WCCO. Victor Blue 
dorn, Chicago, executive director, rep 
resented the national organization 

Sixty-two charter members attended 
the installation 
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Prospects for Future 
Expansion Look Good 


Three Undergraduate chapters were 
added to the Sigma Delta Chi roster since 
last November. A total of three Profes 
sional chapters are prospects for instal 
lation. The professional groups at Indian 
apolis, Des Moines and Birmingham are 
expected to be installed before the year 
is out, possibly before convention 

In addition, prospects for further ex 
pansion are bright. The petitioning group 
of students from the Southern Press Club 
at the Southern Illinois university, Car- 
bondale, Ill., will have their petition for 
a chapter voted upon at the national 
Convention in Louisville, December 1. 

Robert Cavagnaro, vice president in 
charge of expansion, reports a healthy con 
tinuing interest in Sigma Delta Chi. In 
a report prepared for the Convention he 
states that eligible for listing among ac 
tive prospects for undergraduate chap 
ters are some thirty-four groups at vari- 
ous colleges. 


Convention Business 
Sessions Slated for 
Saturday Morning 


Delegates attending the Sigma Delta 
Chi National convention in Louisville will 
find a full agenda of business scheduled 
for Saturday morning, December 1. 

Among the matters to be acted upon 
by the chapter representatives are the 
reports of the nominating committee 
which will present candidates for elec 
tion to the National Executive Council 
and National Office. 

The Fellows nominating committee will 
present to the delegates a slate of dis 
tinguished journalists to be elected to 
the Fraternity’s high honor of Fellow of 
Sigma Delta Chi. No more than six can 
didates may be nominated, and no more 
than three elected at any convention. 

Convention committees will also rec 
ommend to the convention a. report on 
resolutions, a suggested theme for 1957, 
and a proposed site of national signifi 
cance in journalism suitable for marking 
in 1957. 

(For complete program story, see The 
QUILL, page 17.) 


Advisers Council 
Holds Meeting 


The 1956 annual meeting of the Coun 
cil of Undergraduate chapter advisers 
was held at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. during the Association for 
Education in Journalism convention, last 
August 30. 

Alvin Austin, head of the department 
of journalism at the University of North 
Dakota, presided in the absence of Dale 
Spencer, chairman. 

A resolution pointing to the Frater 
nity’s great loss with the death of Carl 
R. Kesler was adopted by the Council. 
Other discussions centered around re 
cruitment of bright high school gradu- 
ates for the profession of journalism. 

Thirty schools where Sigma Delta Chi 
has chapters were represented by advis 
ers or their appointees. 

The next meeting of the Council will 
be held November 30, during the na- 
tional convention in Louisville, Kentucky. 





WANTED 
How many Sigma Delta Chi Con- 
ventions have you attended? Head 
quarters is interested in having the 
names of those members who have a 
good record of attendance. If you feel 
you are a champ, let’s hear from you. 
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New Headquarters of 


Sigma Delta Chi 


The National Headquarters and Executive Offices moved to 
new and larger offices this summer to keep pace with the 
growth of the Fraternity. Offices, however, are still located 
in the Pure Oil Building, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago where 
they have been since 1936 

The bulk of the administrative and detail work necessary 
to keep the organization functioning smoothly is performed at 
the national offices by a headquarters manager, a financial 
secretary, an office assistant and a part-time general office 
typist. The over-all operations of the Fraternity are directed 
by the executive director 

To the headquarters staff falls the somewhat staggering task 
of handling the routine and the special services inevitable to 
an organization of over 25,000 members. During the course of 
a year more than 125,000 pieces of mail are handled by the 
staff, not including Qui. circulation. Even though the Fra 
ternity membership and number of chapters has more than 
doubled in the past ten years, the Fraternity’s staff has not 
been enlarged yet 

The new, larger offices of the Fraternity and up-to-date 
modern equipment provide the journalism society with a head 
quarters of which its members can be proud 


View as visitors enter Fraternity Headquarters. Betty Ca- 
hill, headquarters manager (foreground) and Janice Sterner, 
part-time assistant, at desk in background. (Janice is a senior 
in high school where she is also a cheer leader.) Note gallery 
of past presidents photographs. 














Barbara Wedmore, office assistant, is seated at the address- 
ograph machine while Miss Sterner checks a member’s rec- 
ord in the master membership file. This file contains the 
records of members initiated since the fraternity was founded 
in 1909. 


The first International Headquarters of Sigma Delta Chi 
were established in the Chicago Daily Drovers Journal build- 
ing at the Chicago Stockyards in 1928. Headquarters moved 
to loop offices in 1936. The sign on the desk reads “Welcome 
International Headquarters Sigma Delta Chi.” The book’s 
title is—**How to Run a Frat.” 














Executive Director Victor E. Bluedorn confers with Miss 
Cahill on headquarter matters. Vie left a successful news- 
paper career to take over the direction of fraternity affairs 
10 years ago. He is also in charge of The QUILL, The Sigma 
Delta Chi NEWS and directs the annual awards. 





At right Miss Wedmore meters a few of the thousands of 
pieces of mail sent from headquarters. In the background 
Lorraine Swain, financial secretary, is working at her desk. 
Mrs. Swain also assists with QUILL advertising, circulation 
and endowment fund records and affairs. 
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New Members Welcomed to 


Sigma Delta Chi 


The following journalists have 
been accepted as fulfilling the re- 
quirements of membership in Sig- 
ma Delta Chi and have been elect- 
ed as members by the National 
Executive Council. 


Michael 'John Hrehocik, Suburban Ed 
itor, Cleveland News, Cleveland, Ohio 

Edward Joseph Hile, Supervisor, Pub 
lic Relations, General Electric’s Lamp 
Division, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dorwyn Herron, Chief 

Press, Cleveland 


Artist, 
Heights, 


James 
Cleveland 
Ohio 

Louis Edwin Gale, Travel and Outdoor 
Editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleve 
land Heights, Ohio 

Edward Henry Dork, Staff Photog 
rapher, Cleveland News, Parma, Ohio 

La Rue Powell Daniels, Assistant City 
Editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio 

Vernon William Cady, Staff Photog 
rapher, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Bay Vil 
lage, Ohio 

Elmore Chase Bacon, Music 
Cleveland News, Lakewood, Ohio 

Willard Norman Adams, Copy and 
Makeup Editor, Cleveland, Plain Dealer 
Lyndhurst, Ohio 

Joseph Francis Blair, Athletic Pub 
licity Director, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md 

William J. Barker 

Denver Post, Denver, Colorado 
W. Tom Orpwood, Assistant 
of Publicity, University of 
College Park, Md 

Edward Robert Nida, Dictationist, News 
De pt., Washington Evening Star, Bethes 
da, Md 

Eli Fritz, Staff Writer, Broadcasting 
Telecasting magazine, Washington, D. C 

Robert George Carey, Assistant Profes 
sor of Journalism and Advisor to 
dent Publication, University of Mary 
land, College Park, Md 

Harold Towell, President and Publish 
er, Milwaukee Times, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Editor, 


Assistant Editor, 


Director 
Maryland, 


Stu- 


Donald Paul Radde, Editor, 
(Wis.) Herald, Sparta, Wis. 
Guy G. Fuller Jr., Editor and General 
Manager, Menomonee Falls News, Me 
nomonee Falls, Wis 

Austin Bealmear, Chief of Bureau, As 
sociated Press, Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. Russell Austin Jr., Sunday Editor, 
Milwaukee Journal, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Russell Grace D’Oench, Editor and 
Publisher, Sunnyvale Standard, Sunny 
vale, Calif. 

Arthur Weinberg, Reporter, Fairchild 
Publications, Chicago, Ill. 

Harold J. Tucker, Night Police R: 
porter, Chicago American, Chicago, IIl. 

Warren H. Phillips, Managing Editor, 
Wall Street Journal, Evanston, III. 

Robert Edison Work, Editor, Los An 
geles Daily Journal, Pasadena, Calif. 

George Michael Straszer, Zone Editor, 
Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Joseph Henry Jordan, Director of Pub 
lic Relations, U. S. Steel, Los Angeles, 
Calif 

Stanley Owen Jones, Director of Pub 
licity, National Association of Manufac 
turers, South Gate, Calif 

Charles Hinton Russell, Governor of 
the State of Nevada, Carson City, Nev 

Fred Shields, Publicist, Riverside Ho 
el Casino, Reno, Nev 

Michael Graban, Director of Publica 
tions, Shasta College, Redding, Calif 

Charles Anthony Welsh Jr., Associated 
Press Correspondent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. Lowrie Kay, Editor, The Latrobe 
Bulletin, Latrobe, Pa 

Adam Henry Imhof, Assistant Profes 
sor, Agricultural Journalism, Penn State 
University, State College, Pa 

Paul Floyd Chalfant, Publisher, Waynes 
boro Record Herald, Waynesboro, Pa 

Blair Miller Bice, Publisher, Morri 
son’s Cove Herald, Martinsburg, Pa. 

John Buckley Roberts, Associate Pro 
fessor Radio and Speech Temple Univer 
sity, Wyndmoor, Pa 

Karl K. Krueger, Editor, 
Magazine, Northfield, III. 


Sparta 


Rotarian 
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Maurice Weidenthal, Assistant City Ed- 
itor, Cleveland Press, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 

Casper Leo Mast Jr., Editor and Pub- 
lisher, Agricultural Leaders’ Digest, 
Flossmoor, IIl. 

Milton Golin, Radio-TYV News 
City News Bureau of Chicago, 
Forest, Ill. 

William G. Garry, General Manager, 
News Dept., WBBM & WBBM.-TV, Chica 
go, Il. 

Justin M. Fishbein, Reporter, 
Enterprises, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

George D. Faber, Midwest 
CBS Newsfilms, Chicago, IIl. 

William Jared Tucker Jr., Night Bureau 
Manager, UP, Stone Mountain, Ga. 

Robert K. Ottum, Copy Chief, 
Lake Tribune, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Alson Wells Ferguson, Reporter, Salt 
Lake Tribune, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Charles Douglas Carver, City Editor, 
Ogden Standard-Examiner, Ogden, Utah. 

Don Duffield Beck, Police Reporter, 
Deseret News & Telegram, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Green Peyton Wertenbaker, Chief of 
Information Service, U. S. Air Force 
School of Aviation Medicine, San An 
tonio, Texas. 

Irvin Kenneth Weinman, Information 
Service Officer, Kelly AFB, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


Editor, 
Park 


Field 


Manager, 


Salt 








@Obituaries 





GarTH BENTLEY (NU-’25), a founding 
father and first president of the Interna 
tional Council of Industrial Editors, and 
Advertising Manager for The Seng Com 
pany died June 16, 1956 of a heart attack. 

Harotp E. CHerrincton (OhS-Pr-’21), 
former drama and music critic for the 
Columbus (O.) Dispatch, died Sept. 18, 
1956 of pneumonia. 

Witu1aM S. Broker (Mat-Pr.’38), a vet 
eran of newspaper work since 1910, died 
July, 1956. 

Paut W. BELL 
stroke Sept., 1956. 

Lr. Cor. Noe. 
Nov. 5, 1955. 

Tep B. Fercuson (SMU-’39). 


(DeP-’22), died of a 


C. Ruppert (Ind-17), 





Name . 

Firm or School 

Address 

Will you be accompanied by Wife? 


At what hotel will you stay? 


to opening session. 





Complete Advanced Registration Package for One Member 
Complete Advanced Registration Package for Your Wife 


Taxes and tips are included in amounts shown above. 
Registrations not used will be refunded if cancelled prior 


Make Check Payable to Sigma Delta Chi 
Send Check to 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS THIS ONE 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION—147TH NATIONAL CONVENTION SDX 
Brown Hotel—Louisville, Kentucky—Nov. 28, 29, 30; Dee. 1, 1956 


Total $ 
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Sigma Delta Chi NEWS 


The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS is pub- 
lished monthly by Sigma Delta Chi, 
Professional Journalistic Fraternity 
Contributions should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Sigma Delta Chi 
NEWS, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. Do not address it to 
THe Quit. This only delays it. 
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Treorw To 
QUESTIONS 
AND 
T al T ‘ 
ANSWERS 
What is an Associate member? 
Requests for clarification of what is 
meant by ASSOCIATE member are re 
ceived at Headquarters each week 
Perhaps this background will help 
members reach a better understanding 
An Associate member is a member who 
has ceased to practice journalism or one 
who never entered the practice of jour 
ipon leaving college 
When was this classification of 
bership first set up? 
At the direction of the 21st 
Convention in 


nalism 


mem 


National 
Dallas, Texas in 1936, two 
spec ial were appointed by 
the then National President, Carl P. Mil 
ler, now Executive Director of the Pa 
cific Coast offices of the Wall Street Jour 
nal. The purpose of the committees was 
to give greater professional impetus to 
PROFESSIONAL activity by the chap 
ters and the national fraternity 

Out of this came a 


committees 


proposal for re 
classification of membership. In sneaking 
of this, it was explained that the com 
mittees studied the constitutions of other 
professional societies in engineering and 
medicine. It was found that professional 
necessarily 
classify their 
Up until 


engaged ir 


societies had to accurately 
me mbers 
1936, PROFESSIONAL men 
the practice of journalism had 
been granted membership in Sigma Delta 
Chi as ASSOCIATE members. Yet, these 
men actually were Professional members 
of the word. Not as 
Recommendations made to the 
subsequently asked for a change 
in classification. Members who were prac 
ticing journalism were to be known as 
PROFESSIONAL members, and those 
who had ceased to practice journalism 
were to be known as ASSOCIATE mem 
Associate members in good stand 
ing were not to be deprived of their con 
nection with Sigma Delta Chi, but on the 
other hand they could not vote, hold 
office, or have a voice in fraternity af 
fairs 

The proposal 
these 
chapters 

Now as members who are active 
in journalism as defined by the Frater 
nity are Professional members. Those 
who have left the profession of journal 
ism are As members 

Only men engaged in journalism are 
eligible for membership. Those person 
not engaged in journalism are not eligi 
have had a background 


in the true sense 
clates 


Y hapte rs 


bers 


to revise the Constitution 
} was submitted to the 
and approved 


then 


' 
aiong 


ociate 


ble even if they 
in journalisn 


Favorite Story 
Department 


My pleasantest recollection from ten 
years on the police beat involves the most 
cooperative citizen I think I 
countered in covering a story 

One afternoon we received a report on 
a residential fire in a part of Dallas. Con 
sulting the criss-cross telephone number 
directory as usual, I called a number in 
the block 

The man who answered was a gold 
mine of information; he knew how the 
fire started, described the part of the 
home that was burning, and for about 
10 or 15 minutes very courteously gave 
me a complete rundown on the situation. 

When I finally asked him if he knew 
the name of the person who lived in the 
burning residence, he told me very po 
litely 

“Yes, I do, it’s my house. And now if 
you will please excuse me I believe I 
really will have to hang up, since the 
fire is in here in this room and is com 
ing up the telephone wire.” 

Sincerely, 

Tuomas E. Turner, Chief 
Central Texas Bureau, 
Dallas Morning News 
(Waco. Texas) 


ever €¢i 





BOOKS 
BY 
BROTHERS 


The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS $s a? 
20us to print notices on recent books 


written Oy members 


A new book by J Edward Gerald, pro 
fessor of journalism at the University of 
Minnesota, has just been published by the 
University of Minnesota Press. The book 
THE BRITISH PRESS UNDER GOV 
ERNMENT ECONOMIC CONTROLS, de 
scribes and analyzes the British publish 
ing industry during a period of govern 
ment control which began during World 
War II and which is still 
effect. The emphasis is on newspapers 
but magazine and book publishing also 
are studied 

Dr. Gerald gathered the material for 
the book while in England in 1953-1954 
with the aid of a Guggenheim grant. He 
has specialized on studies of various as 
pects of freedom of the press and is the 
author of another volume published by 
the University of Minnesota Press, THE 
PRESS AND THE CONSTITUTION 

In his new book, Dr. Gerald probes the 
effects of government control of news 
print and other essential commodities on 
the financial structure of the publishing 
industry, the content of the publications, 
and the political climate of the nation 

Wilkinson Publishing Company of Dal 
las, announces the publication of APRIL 
ALWAYS, a new book of poems by 
Marvin Davis Winsett, Dallas writer and 
advertising man. He is treasurer of the 
Poetry Society of Texas, and has writ 
ten two other books. He is a past officer 
of the Dallas Professional chapter 

Edmund C. Arnold, editor of Linotype 
News, has a book FUNCTIONAL NEWS 
PAPER DESIGN, just published by Har 
per and Brothers of New York. Arnold’s 
book expands the principles advanced in 
three books written by John E. Allen, 
first editor of Linotype News 


par tially in 


Sigma Delta Chi Directory 
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Headquarters 

35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 

Honorary President 
Dr. Alberto 


La Prensa, 


Gainza Paz, Publisher, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Chairman, Executive Council 


Alden C. Waite, President, Southern 
California Associated Newspapers, 801 
Moraga Drive, Los Angeles 49, Calif 


President 


Mason Rossiter Smith, Editor and Pub 
lisher, Tribune Press, Gouverneur, N. Y 


Vice-Presidents 


In Charge of Professional Chapter Af 
fairs: Sol Taishoff, Editor and Publisher, 
Broadcasting-Telecasting, 1735 De Sales 
Street at Connecticut, Washington 6, 
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In Charge of Undergraduate Chapter 
Affairs: Prof. Dale R. Spencer, School 
of Journalism, University of Missouri, 
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Secretar y 
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Directo! 
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Editor, 
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Edward Lindsay, Editor, 
Schaub Newspapers, Decatur, II 

James Pope, Executive Editor, Courier 
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E. W. Scripps, Editorial Staff, San 
Francisco News, San Francisco, Calif 

Robert M. White II, Editor, Mexico 
Ledger, Mexico, Mo 
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| 
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Victor E. Bluedorn, National 
quarters, Sigma Delta Chi, 35 
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Chapter Activities 


MILWAUKEE—An 18 day tour of Russia via color slides and 
movies and an enlightening narration was the treat for 
Milwaukee professional members at their September meet- 
ing. Paul D. Seabrook, Milwaukee advertising executive 
who specializes in agriculture, who had just returned 
from a tour of Russia, said his impression of the country 
included the feeling that people there were no different 
but “their thinking is patterned by circumstances.” People 
away from Moscow seemed to be happier than those in 
the city. People everywhere seemed to accept regimenta- 
tion. The Russians he met seemed eager to know more 
about America. While a visitor is at first shocked, he soon 
gets used to seeing women doing the same work as men. 
And the visitor gets used to seeing women sweeping 
streets, working in foundries and in the fields. He also 
becomes accustomed to seeing drab housing (one of the 
biggest contrasts between this country and Russia) and 
the sight of peasants in crowded railroad stations carrying 
all of their worldly possessions on their backs, Seabrook 
said. In agriculture, the Russians claim to be 80 per cent 
mechanized but Seabrook said he saw little machinery 
In fact, he said when there was machinery at work, hand 
operations were done alongside, thus slowing down the 
system. Most rural roads are dirt or gravel, houses were 
usually primitive with no plumbing, and dung was used 
as fuel. Despite these drawbacks, according to Seabrook, 
Russia was probably never in a better position to feed 
its people.” This is perhaps due to tremendous manpower 
and new technical ability. “Russia is already teaching its 
neighbors how to feed people,” he pointed out. While he 
as a tourist was shown many things such as state or col- 
farms and the huge 500 acre strikingly modern 
machinery exhibit in Moscow, Seabrook said he looked 
beyond the frills. Freedom has a different meaning and 
the Christian religion is almost nonexistent. It’s a place 
where U. S. correspondents talk in whispers and their 
only common refuge is the American Club in Moscow 
The Miiwaukee professional chapter has issued its first 
printed roster, a 24 page publication listing data about 
members, the chapter constitution, local committees and 
officers, and some information about the national fra- 
ternity. Editors were Ralph Malsom, LeRoi Division of 
Westinghouse Airbrake Co., George Wolpert, public re- 
lations counsel, and Walter Kante, editor at Jos. Schlitz 
3rewing Co.—Walter Kante 
NEW YORK—Flanked by Sam Lesch (left), president of the 
New York Professional chapter and Mason Rossiter Smith 
(right), national president of Sigma Delta Chi, newly 
initiated Fraternity members are shown after the cere 
monies at Toots Shor’s, New York City, at the September 
meeting. Seatec ieft to right, are John R. Fischetti, edi 
torial cartoonist, Newspaper Enterprise Association; Wil 
liam B. Arthur, managing editor of Look Magazine; Ben 
Weberman, financial reporter, New York Journal of Com 
merce and Joseph Michalski, assistant business and finan 
cial editor, New York Herald Tribune.—A. Gordon Smith 


Photo by Tommy Weber 
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TRI-STATE—Newspapermen are not immune from attack by 


the Underworld. There is no “unwritten rule” observed 
by the Underworld which exempts newspapermen from 
retaliation. This was the opinion of Victor Riesel, racket 
fighting labor columnist, who was guest speaker at the 
first annual dinner of the Tri-State Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi professional journalistic fraternity, Pittsburgh. The 
blind newspaperman, himself the victim of an acid-throw 
ing thug last spring, urged everyone to aid in the fight 
against racketeering. He especially called upon industry 
to help labor purge its ranks of racketeers. More than 
400 persons attended the dinner, held in September in the 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel. Prior to the dinner, Riesel and 
Charles W. Prine Jr., reporter for the Sun-Telegraph, and 
John L. Williams, KDKA publicity director, were initiated 
into Sigma Delta Chi. J. Alex Zehner, assistant man 
aging editor of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, past presi 
dent of the Tri-State chapter, introduced Riesel. Left to 
right are Michael Peterson, chapter president, Riesel, and 
J. Alex Zehner, assistant managing editor of the Pitts 
burgh Sun-Telegraph.—R. J. Casey 


OKLAHOMA—(Left to right front row)—Ben Berger, Daily 


Oklahoman State Editor, Oklahoma City; Wilbur Martin, 
bureau chief Associated Press, Oklahoma City; Ben Black 
stock, secretary-manager Oklahoma Press Association, 
Oklahoma City; Dave Funderburk, Daily Oklahoman; 
toy Stewart, special writer for Daily Oklahoman; (back 
row left to right) Bob Allen, Cushing Daily Citizen; Chan 
Guffey, City Editor of the Daily Oklahoman; Wayne 
Mackey, Oklahoma City Times, Oklahoma City; Paul 
Hood, Daily Oklahoman; Carter Bradley, bureau manager 
United Press, Oklahoma City, and Wallace Kidd, Editor, 
Anadarko Daily News. The initiation was held at the Okla 
homa City Club in September. Social Hour and Buffet 
preceded initiation. The Oklahoma A & M undergraduate 
chapter helped in the initiation rites. Guest speaker was 
U. S. Senator A. S. (Mike) Monroney, of Oklahoma, a 
former state newspaperman and a member of the Wash 
ington Professional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi—Jim 
Williams 
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Personals 


About Members 


Robert C. Bassett, former publisher of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel and now a vice 
president of the Jos. Schlitz Brewing 
Company, has been elected a secretary 
of the Milwaukee division of the Ameri 
can Cancer Society 

Robert E. Webb has been named asso- 
ciate editor of the Jackson, Miss. State 
Times. He went to his new post after 
serving nine months as the newspaper's 
chief editorial and political writer. A 
1949 graduate of the University of Mis 
souri school of journalism, Webb was 
assistant city editor on the original staff 
of the State Times when it began publi 
cation Feb. 28, 1955. Prior to joining the 
State Times, Webb was on the rewrite 
desk of the New Orleans States. While 
in New Orleans, he studied history and 
psychology at Tulane university’s night 
school 

Albert Todoroff, secretary of the St 
Louis Professional chapter, was given the 
frozen food indus 
try’s highest award 
at the annual con 
vention of the Na 
tional Institute of 
Locker and Freezer 
Provisioners. The 
award was made in 
September at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chi 
cago. Each year the 
Institute gives its 
award of merit to 
the person who has 
contributed the 
most to the industry 
during the past 
year. The plaque given to Todoroff is in 
cribed “in recognition of outstanding 
leadership and meritorious service to 
the frozen food locker industry.” Todor 
off, who has been editor of Freezer Pro 
visioning, the industry’s business paper 
for the past ten years, has been actively 
connected with the frozen food industry 
for 18 years. He is the author of several 
books on meats and frozen foods and has 
lectured throughout the country on these 
ubjects. Todoroff is listed in Who’s Who 
nd a member of the American So 
of Refrigerating Engineers, Society 

Magazine Editors, and the 
Business Papers Editors Coun 


Albert Todoroff 


ci 

Robert U. Brown, president and editor 
of Editor and Publisher, has been named 
pubDlishing he ld chairman for the New 
York State Citizens Committee for the 
public schools, a non-profit organization 
formed to promote better schools for all 
children of the state 

Robert E. Koehler is now editor of 
Pacific Architect and Builder, month! 
publication covering five western states, 
Alaska and Hawaii, with headquarters in 
Seattle. He also edited the 50th Anniver 
sary issue of The Mountaineer 

Robert B. Smith has been elected may- 
or of the city of Newport News, Virginia, 
where he is assistant to the president and 
business manager of the Daily Press and 
Times-Herald. He is a former president 
of the Virginia Press Assn., of which he 
was for five years secretary-manager! 

Lt. Lewis Cope of Marshall, Texas is 
participating in the resupply of isolated 
radar stations°on the DEW line in the 
eastern Arctic. He is regularly assigned 
as a public information officer at Fort 
Eustis, Va 


Theodore A. Serrill, who has been with 
the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 
Assn. for 13 years, became Executive 
Director of the Washington (D. C.) Pub 
lishers Association on November 1. Ser 
rill helped found the Central Pennsyl 
vania and Tri-States professional 
ters, and was Pennsylvania state 
man of Sigma Delta Chi 

Nathan B. Blumberg is the new dean 
of the school of journalism at Montana 
State university at Missoula. A teacher 
of journalism at the University of Ne 
braska and more recently, at Michigan 
State university, Dr. Blumberg is a for 
mer Rhodes Scholar, got his Ph.D. at 
Oxford and has wide experience as a 
practicing newspaperman 

Ensign W. A. Schlapper, recent gradu- 
ate of the University. of Missouri 
of journalism, is assigned to the aircraft 
carrier Princeton and recently returned 
to this country from a Far Eastern 
cruise. He is serving as special services 
officer and public information officer and 
edits the ship’s newspaper, 

Robert W. Tepping has been named one 
of 13 winners of the American Political 
Science associations awards to journalists 
The winners are invited to attend the 
first political science seminar for journal 
ists at Allerton Park, University of Illi 
nois, with all expenses paid by the Ford 
Foundation. Topping was honored for 
his work and articles on township poor 
relief in LaPorte county, Ind., while city 
editor of the LaPorte Herald-Argus. He 
is now on the reporting staff of the Grand 
tapids (Mich.) 

Hugh C. Newton, recently graduated 
from Washington and Lee _ university, 
Lexington, Va., is now editor of the 
Carnegie Tech News Service, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 

Robert S. Matthews Jr., city news staff, 
the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen, is serving 
as district 31-A director of public infor 
mation for Lions clubs in Western North 
Carolina 

Lt. Arthur D. Casper, is now serving as 
Information services officer of the 1708 
Ferrying Wing at Kelly Air Force Base, 
San Antonio, Tex. He was previously 
with station KFEQ in St. Joseph, Mo 
and the Topeka (Kan.) State Journal 

Tom Cameron, Los Angeles Times re 
porter, was named the winner of the 
third annual Press-Bar Award for his 
articles on law enforcement and the ad 
ministration of justice. His award is $500 
He was selected by a jury appointed by 
the State Bar of California and Sigma 
Delta Chi professional chapter at Los 
Ange le Ss 

John Burnham, experiment station edi- 
tor at North Dakota Agricultural college, 
Fargo, N. D., has accepted a similar pos! 
tion in the College of Agriculture, Uni 
versity of Arizona, Tucson 

Keith Spalding, administrative assistant 
to the president of Pennsylvania State 
university, has been appointed as assist 
ant to the president of The Johns H« p 
kins university, according to Milton S 
Eisenhower, president-elect of the uni 
versity. Prior to going to Penn State 
Spalding was assistant news editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune 

Robert E. Jackson, former chief cor- 
respondent and manager for the United 
Press in Italy, has been assigned to the 
U.P. extras staff in New York. Jackson 
joined U.P. in 1947 and was on the Lon 
don and New York staffs before going 
to Italy 

William P. Rosenthal received his mas- 
ters in journalism from the University of 
Texas and has joined the technical writ 


chap 
chair 


sche A | 


Slipstream 


P ress 


ing staff of Phillips Petroleum company, 
Atomic Energy division, Idaho Falls, Ida 

R. P. Dick Wall, for the past 21 years 
advertising manager of Southwestern 
Drug Corporation, has resigned to open 
an office as public relations and advertis 
ing consultant in Dallas. He has been 
editor of the Southwestern Drug Trade 
News and Southwestern Roundup during 
his years with the company, and has also 
produced the Weekly RX News and othe1 
publications. He is a member and past 
president of the Dallas professional chap 
ter 

Norman Shavin, feature and Sunday 
editor of the Jackson (Miss.) State Times 
since its inception in February, 1955, has 
been named to the newly-created 
of TV editor of the Atlanta (Ga.) Jour 
nal. Shavin, who won this year’s Missis 
sippi Press Association award for the 
“best original daily column in the state” 
(an amusements column titled, “Aisle 
Say”) worked formerly for the Louisville 
Times and the Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Times 

John C. Sim, co-publisher and editor 
of the East Grand Forks (Minn.) Record 
since 1946, has joined the faculty of the 
University of Minnesota School of Jour 
nalism. Sim has a one-year appointment 
as assistant professor and replaces Pro 
fessor Lee Irwin, who is on leave of 
absence. Holder of an M.A. degree from 
Minnesota, Sim will conduct classes in 
community journalism and newspaper 
management. He has previously taught at 
the Universities of North Dakota and 
Alabama 

Tom Copeland, a research fellow, is as- 
sistant director of the Research Division 
of the school of journalism, University of 
Minnesota. Copeland, who holds B.A. and 
M.S. degrees from Minnesota, is complet 
ing work for the Ph.D. degree in journal 
ism. He is conducting readership studies 
and assisting in the AEJ civil liberties 
study 

William A. Hachten, formerly with the 
Los Angeles Examiner, is now attending 
the University of Minnesota to do gradu 
ate work for the Ph.D. degree in jour 
nalism. He holds an appointment as ad 
ministrative assistant to Ralph D. Casey, 
director of the School of Journalism 
Hachten’s other professional experience 
was with the Long Beach (Calif.) Press 
Telegram, the Santa Monica (Calif.) Out 
look, and the Santa Paula (Calif.) Chron 
icle. He received a B.A. degree from 
Stanford in 1947 and an MS. from 
U.C.L.A. in 1952 

Edmund G. Blinn, assistant professor of 
journalism at South Dakota State Col 
lege, has taken a year’s leave of absence 
to do advanced study at the University 
of Minnesota school of journalism, direc 
tor Ralph D. Casey announced. He holds 
an appointment as teaching assistant 
Blinn, who has been at South Dakota for 
four years, received a B.A. degree from 
Boston University and an M.S. from Iowa 
State College. He has worked for the 
Sioux City (la.) Journal and Journal 
Tribune; the Hartford (Conn.) Courant; 
and for three Iowa weeklies. He has also 
been production editor for the Iowa State 
College Press 
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1957 SDX Awards Announcement 


The Sigma Delta Chi Awards for Distinguished Service 
in Journalism have been awarded annually since 1932 for 
outstanding achievements in journalism during a calendar 
year and winners are usually announced in April. 

The awards proper consist of bronze medallions and ac 
companying plaques 


NOMINATIONS 


of the Sigma Delta Chi Awards 
may be made by the author or any other party. A nomina 
tion form is required and may be secured by writing to the 
address below. Awards are open alike to non-members, men 
and women, and members of Sigma Delta Chi 

February 1, 1957 is the deadline for nominations 
tions postmarked on that date will be accepted. Mail or 
express entries to: Victor E. Bluedorn, Director, Sigma 
Delta Chi Awards in Journalism, Suite 856, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


EXHIBITS 


All awards, except those for public service, are offered to 
individuals for specific work done by Americans during the 
calendar year 1956 

Each nomination must be accompanied by an exhibit and 
complete nomination form, filled out by typewriter or print 

Exhibits in press categories should be in scrapbook form, 
measuring not larger than 15 inches by 20 inches, and should 
include clippings. Radio and television reporting exhibits 
should consist of recordings, tapes, or film and a typewrit 
ten summary. Radio or television newswriting exhibits are 
limited to typescripts. Radio public service exhibits should 
consist of recordings with a typewritten sum 
Television public service exhibits should include film 
(if available) and a typewritten summary. Research exhibit 
hould consist of manuscript or printed book 

A brief biography of individuals nominated 
company all nominations 

A nomination intended for more 
quires an exhibit for each category 

Each nomination must be clearly marked to show 
gory in which it is entered. Several nominations may be 
sent in one package, but each should be identified and ac 
companied by separate nomination form 

All nominations will be acknowledged. Exhibits cannot be 
returned except upon written request at the time entry is 
submitted. Such material will be returned to sender by 
express collect unless other arrangements have been made 
All prize-winning exhibits become the property of Sigma 


Delta Chi 


Nominations for any one 


Nomina 


(no tapes) 


mary 


MUST ac 


than one category re 


cate 


JUDGING 
The material submitted for 


will 


consideration for the awards 
be judged by a jury of veteran and distinguished jour 
nalists. All decisions will be final. Any award may be with 
held in case the judges decide that none of the material sub 
mitted is worthy of special recognition 


Awards Categories 
PRESS (General) 


1. General Reporting: For a distinguished example of a 
reporter's work, either a single story, or a series on @ re 
lated subject, published during the year, the test being read 
ability, accuracy and completeness, interest, enterprise and 


resourcefulness of the reporter in overcoming obstacles 

2. Editorial Writing: For a distinguished example of an 
editor's work, either a single editorial or a series relating to 
the same subject, published during the year; editorials by 
any one writer being limited to three, a series on a single 
topic counting as one entry 

3. Washington Correspondence: For a distinguished ex- 
ample of a Washington, D. C. correspondent’s work, either 
a single article or dispatch, or a series of articles on the 
same or related subject matter, published during the year. 

4. Foreign Correspondence: For a distinguished example 
of a foreign correspondent’s work, either a single dispatch or 
a series related to the same subject matter, published dur 
ing the year 

5. News Picture: For an outstanding example of a news 
photographer’s work, either a single picture, or sequence or 
series of pictures, published during the year; photographs 
by any one person being limited to six, a series on a single 
topic counting as one entry 


6. Editorial Cartoon: For a distinguished example of a 
cartoonist’s work, a single cartoon published during the 
year, the determining qualities being craftsmanship, in 
terest, forcefulness and general worth; cartoons by any one 
person being limited to six. 


PRESS (Newspapers) 

7. Public Service in Newspaper Journalism: For an out- 
standing public service rendered by a newspaper in which 
exceptional courage or initiative is displayed in face of op 
position from antisocial forces, political, or other discourag 
ing or hampering forces. Nominations are to be accompanied 
by a complete file of clippings together with a statement of 
facts concerning the circumstances which prompted the 
newspaper in its undertaking and the results obtained 


PRESS (Magazines) 

8. Magazine Reporting: For a distinguished example of 
current events reporting by a magazine writer, either a 
single article or series related to the same subject, pub 
lished in a magazine of general circulation during the year 

9. Public Service in Magazine Journalism: For an excep- 
tionally noteworthy example of public service rendered edi 
torially or pictorially by a magazine of general circulation, 
special consideration being given to leadership or service 
achieved in the face of antisocial, political or other hamper 
ing forces, other tests being extent of good accomplished, 
enterprise, initiative, and effectiveness of presentation 
through pictures, articles, editorials and other graphic 
means; nominations being accompanied by a complete file 
of clippings together with a statement of facts concerning 
the circumstances which prompted the magazine in its un 
dertaking and the results obtained 


RADIO OR TELEVISION 
10. Radio or Television Newswriting: For a distinguished 
example of newswriting or commentary for radio or tele 
vision; nominations consisting of either a partial or com 
plete script, broadcast or telecast during the year 


RADIO 

11. Radio Reporting: For the most distinguished example 
of spot news reporting of a single news event, scheduled or 
unscheduled, broadcast by radio during the year; exhibits 
consisting of a typewritten summary and recordings or 
tapes, not exceeding fifteen minutes running time. 

12. Public Service in Radio Journalism: For an outstand- 
ing example of public service by an individual radio station 
or network through radio journalism, the test being the 
worth of the public service, the effectiveness of the presen 
tation by the station or network, and the unselfish or public 
spirited motives, bearing in mind that the broadcasts must 
be journalistic in nature, not entertainment; commercially 
sponsored radio programs not being eligible unless produced 
and controlled by the broadcasting station; exhibits consist 
ing of disc recordings (no tapes) and a typewritten sum- 
mary mentioning running time of exhibit, not to exceed 
fifteen minutes. TELEVISION 

13. Television Reporting: For the most distinguished ex- 
ample of spot news reporting of a single news event, sched 
uled or unscheduled, broadcast by television during the 
year; exhibits consisting of typewritten summary and if 
available, a segment or summary of 16 mm. film or kine- 
scope, not longer than fifteen minutes. 

14. Public Service in Television Journalism: For an out- 
standing example of public service by an individual tele 
vision station or network through television journalism, the 
test being the worth of the public service, the effectiveness 
of the presentation by the station or network, and the un 
selfish or public-spirited motives, bearing in mind that the 
broadcasts must be journalistic in nature and not entertain 
ment; commercially sponsored programs not being eligible 
unless produced and controlled by the broadcasting station; 
entries consisting of a typewritten summary and if avail 
able, a segment or summary of 16 mm. film or kinescope, 
not longer than fifteen minutes. 


RESEARCH 
15. Research About Journalism: For an outstanding in- 
vestigative study about some phase of journalism based 
upon original research, either published or unpublished, 
and completed during the year 
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WRITERS! 


} out of 4 writers have the potential 


qualifications to become professional 
technical writers through our training 
4 new and fascinating profession— 
with no barriers to age, race, or sex 
NO WRITING OR TECHNICAL EX- 
PERIENCE NECESSARY! Write for 
FREE 48-page booklet that explains 
this NEW profession which offers self- 
employment and hundreds of job selec- 
tions with HIGH INCOME and FUTURE 
SECURITY. Students now earning over 
$600.00 monthly after only 6 months’ 
training. WRITE TODAY! 
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Angeles 46, 
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Calif 
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SITUATION WANTED 


AVAILABLE TO YOU May 15 
notch, experienced editorial adv 
combination man. Also interested 
and other related fields of journa 
additional information write Dor 
235-A Matheson Rd., Columbus 


Shepard 
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SDX, KTA study in Switzerland 
reportorial Weekly, rewrite 
experience. Photography knowledge. Relocate 
travel. Veteran, 24, married, no children. Box 
692. Boston 2, Mass 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DISSATISFIED WITH YOUR PRESENT JOB? 
Send us your résumé and let us find you that 
right job. Interview by appointment only 
Bill McKee, BIRCH PERSONNEL, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago, Ill. CE 6-5670 
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every 40 minutes! 


A roar of thunder...a spurt of flame .. 
and a mighty B-47 soars skyward to con- 
quer the clouds and challenge the beyond. 

Conquest and challenge! One must fol- 
low the other, or progress ceases. Thus, 
every conquest of aviation unfolds a new 
challenge ... and not always to those who 
make its giant birds. 

Oil companies, for example, must feed 
thousands of jet engines which gulp their 
weight in fuel every 40 minutes! 

To Cities Service, a leader in aviation 
fuel, this staggering appetite means one 
thing: Find more oil! ...a job which 
grows ever more difficult and costly. 

Nevertheless, through the finest men, 
machines, and methods, Cities Service is 
doing this job with enviable efficiency. 

Similarly, efficiency and expansion also 
characterize manufacturing, marketing, 
research, and sales—all growing with the 
demand for Cities Service products. 

And more importantly, this growth is 
being used as a springboard into an even 
better future. For like the great aviation 
industry, Cities Service believes that when 
it comes to progress—the sky’s the limit! 


CITIES & SERVICE 


Progress through Service 
* Picture courtesy Aviation Week 
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Editor & Publisher brings you the 


pulse of the newspaper work 


Pardon our pride, but so many top newspapermen hi: 
said they couldn't vc along without E & P, our hats 
beginning to feel a litthe snug. You may rest assu 
though, that a little thing like a slightly swelled head we 
prevent us trom continuing the good work. We'll k 
right on giving you the same rapid, accurate, unbia 
COVCTALe ot every aspect of the hewspapel business. If » 
are connected with newspapers in any way, from publ 
ing to production if you're a newspaper adverti 
agency or p.r. man... you won't find a better way to s 
on top of trends, events, and personalities in your specialty 
as well as the whole newspaper world . . . than through 
the pages of Eprrok & PuBLisner. Each readable, in 
formative article is written and edited by newspapermen 
for newspapermen. And the whole package costs only 
$6.50 fol 52 issues Use the coupon helow! 
Eprror & PUBLISHER Includes these services: International 
Year Book, Linage Tabulation, and Annual Syndicate 
Directory 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


‘lease enter my subscription for Eprror & PUBLISHER 
1 vear—S$6.50 2 vears—S10.00 
I am enclosing my check for the indicated amount. 
NAMI 
ADDRESS 
CIly ZONI STATI 
COMPANY POSLTTION 


MAIL TO: EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
1475 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


SUITE 1700, TIMES TOWER, 1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U. S., posses- 
sions and Canada; all other countries, $10.00. 





